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rules, he sought the society of boisterous fellows, 
|he fraternized with the ruder and disorderly 
THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. prctioney His demoralization was so marked and 
| rapid that it became the talk of the school. 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHApP. III. | He never spoke to Brightly ; he tried to ignore 
|him; but whenever these two met in those days, 
| whether in the drill-hall, the class-room, or the 
Brightly was speechless. | corridor, each felt that the other knew to a cer- 
He looked from one to the other of the persons | tainty the guilt of both. 
present in unfeigned astonishment. Beginning to 


By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 


An Impertinent Petition. 


papers and examined them. Surely enough, there | Brightly’s mind. 


| 
was the erasure, and there the substitution. The | Had he known what this young fellow suffered, | liars,” he responded scornfully. | 


work had not been neatly done, either. 
The original figures were still discern- 
ible. 

He laid down the lists more perplex- 
ed than ever. He was sure he had not 
made the alterations himself, and he 
could not understand why any one else 
should have made them; especially 
why they should have been made in 
his favor. Glancing around again on 
the occupants of the room, he noticed 
that Colonel Silsbee and Finkleton 
were looking steadfastly at him, but 
that Brede sat with his eyes turned 
away. 

In the next moment the explanation 
was suggested to Brightly’s mind. He 
knew that Brede had handled the 
reports that day; he knew that Brede 
would go any length to injure him. 
The plot, its conception, its object, its 
fulfilment were as plain to him now as 
sunlight. 

A sudden hatred flared up in his 
heart against the author of so coward- 
ly a scheme; such a hatred as impels 
the hand of the assassin. Hot words 
“ame to his lips; an indignant denial 
was on his tongue, a passionate charg- 
ing of malice and crime against his 
implacable enemy. 

But in the midst of his wrath he took 
counsel of his judgment, and checked 
the utterance. What would Brede care 
for his anger or his arraignment? He 
would have anticipated that. He would 
only curl his lips more scornfully than 
usual, and invite proof of the accusa- 
tion. That would not do. ; 

Suddenly a new thought flashed into Brightly’s | he might have asked no greater revenge. ‘The lie 
mind. It was the conception of a scheme com- | was scarcely cold on the lad’s lips before he re- 
pletely to checkmate his enemy—a scheme so | gretted having spoken it. Within ten minutes from 
bold and novel and unprincipled that it swept | the time he uttered it he would have given much to 
conscience like a feather before it, and impetuously | be able to recall it; but that was clearly impossi- 
floated its lie to the lad's lips | ble. He felt that it would only make the matter 

For one moment he hesitated; then he placed | so much the worse. 
his: finger on the altered list, and said: ‘These 
figures are correct. That is my true standing.” short-lived. 

Brede turned in his chair and started to his feet, | moment’s pleasure. He sought to drown the 
gazing upon the speaker incredulously. The lie | memory of it in idle thought, in boisterous fun, in 
was so unexpected, so deliberate, so audacious | hot discussion with his fellows; but all expedients 
that it staggered him. were vain. It was a veritable Banquo’s ghost. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, impulsively. ‘I —’ | He lost strength, hope, courage, ambition. Before 
Another word would have betrayed him hopeless- | the utterance of that fatal falsehood he had not 
ly. He saw his mistake in time, checked himself, | thought but that he should soon regain his office, 
and dropped into his chair in red-faced confusion. | his honor, and his old position in the school. Now 


Colonel Silsbee waved his hand toward the | he did not even wish to do so. 
door. 


But of Brede he had scarcely a thought now, 
“That is all, Brightly,” he said. ‘The figures | except the occasional flashing up of that old hatred 
will stand as they are. You are excused.” | and disgust in his heart. They were little more to 
Brightly bowed, left the office, and returned to | each other than strangers. 
his place in the school-room. A few minutes later | Once they met and exchanged words. It was 
Brede came out also. His countenance had greatly | in the drill-hall while they were waiting for sup- 
changed. Instead of the scornful smile of self- per. There was a small boy at the school who 
Satisfaction, his face bore marks of humiliation 
and of bitter disappointment. 


| was called by his companions ‘*Apache,”” or, more 
He shot one angry | briefly, ‘‘Patchy.“”. He had come there from an 
lance at the enemy who had outwitted him, and | army post in the far West, where his father, a 
passed to his seat. But his books were nothing to | government officer, was stationed, and it had 
him; he had been bafHed, crushed, out-Heroded. | pleased his fellows to pretend that they supposed 


He smarted and writhed with a sense of ignomin- | him to belong to the Apache tribe of Indians. 
ious defeat. 


The night passed and the morning came and | well enough so long as it was not too boisterous, 
the days went by, but this feeling remained with | but who felt that he was being handled a little too 
him; he could not shake it off. | roughly now, and who called, still half in fun, to 

To know that his intended victim had been | Brightly, who was passing at the time, to come to 
guilty of an offence so enormous that its mere | his aid. 
disclosure would bring down upon the offender! Brede had not intended to hurt the lad, and 
punishment and permanent disgrace, and yet to | would not have done so; but this appeal to his 
be powerless, to see this unblushing liar go scot- enemy angered him, and he gave the child’s arm 
free from the penalty of a crime which he did not | a twist that caused the little fellow to ery out with 
dare to bring to light, hurt him, galled him, exas- | a pain not now assumed. 
perated him almost beyond endurance. Brightly had stopped for a moment, uncertain 

It made him careless at drill, neglectful of his 


And yet Brede, measuring his enemy’s feeling | talk to others about disgrace.” 
recover his presence of mind, he took up the | by his own, had no conception of the true state of | 





“A HOLIDAY! HOLIDAY!” 


| cued his friend from further trouble by removing 
His exultation at Brede’s discomfiture was | 


After that night it never gave him a | 


studies, violent in temper. He spoke lightly of | advanced a step toward the two, and said to | and discontent among his boys was not realized. 


Brede, ‘Let the boy alone.”’ There was neglect of lessons; there were breaches 
The captain loosed his hold of Patchy, who !|of military discipline, infractions of academy 
|immediately made his escape, and thrusting his | rules, private quarrels, boisterous conduct. 

| hands in his pockets, stared for a moment in 
feigned contempt at his adversary. 


A half-dozen of the older boys had been discov- 
ered one day ina secluded nook smoking cigars 

“TI don’t take orders from disgraced officers!’ | and pipes, and had been promptly disciplined. 
he said. There had been an incipient riot in the upper dor- 

Brightly answered, trying to be calm, ‘‘A person | mitory at night after taps, the participants in 
| Who has been guilty of forging records shouldn’t | which had been severely punished. Half the 
school was on delinquency, and of half that num- 
Brede’s face grew white with passion. ‘Nor do | ber the delinquency was perpetual. 
|I take advice from common and contemptible 


The principal and teachers were quite at a loss 
what course to pursue. One thing only seemed 
feasible, and that was to draw the 
lines with still greater strictness, and 
to compel the utmost obedience by 
the severest discipline. 

Thus matters stood at the close of a 
beautiful May day. It was one of 
those languid, luxuriant days on which 
every lover of nature longs to be in 
the woods and fields, breathing with- 
out stint air sweetened by the touch of 
bursting buds and growing leaves and 
springing grass. 

It was after supper and before the 
time .for the evening session. The 
boys were strolling about the grounds, 
playing quiet games, or lounging on 
the lawn. A group of them, however, 
had gathered near the eastern porch of 
the building and were shouting and 
singing boisterously. Some one had 
composed a few doggerel verses con- 
taining little of either rhyme or meter, 
and had entitled them “The Noble 
Army of Delinquents."’ It was the 
chorus of this song that the members 
of the little group were shouting out 
with rude vigor. They tired of this 
finally, and then one, Fryant, spoke 
up. 

‘What we want and need, fellows,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘isa holiday. It's a shame 
for Old Sil to put us on delinquency 
and keep us shut up here such a day 
as this.” 

«True enough !”’ responded Belcher. 
“Last year we had a holiday long 
before this time. The old man’s try- 
ing to spite us because we happen to 
belong to the noble army of delin- 

It is uncertain what would have been said or quents. That’s what’s the matter now, and I, for 
done next, had not Harple seized Brightly's arm | one, don’t propose —”’ 
and hurried him away. He had chanced to notice “Let’s petition him to go to-morrow,”’ broke in 
the two boys in conversation, had hurried across | a third speaker. ‘The woods are splendid now. 
the hall in time to hear the last words, and, acting | Beach and Valentine were over the river yesterday 
on the urgent necessity of the moment, now res- | and they said so.” 

“Yes, let’s petition him!’ exclaimed two or 
him from the scene. three at once. 

Harple had made it his business during these| Some one threw up his cap and cried out: “A 
days to be with or near his chum as much as pos-! holiday! holiday!” 
sible. He felt somehow that Brightly was no In a moment others took up the cry and sent it 
longer responsible for his own conduct, and that) out through the twilight. Boys, separately and 
some one should be on hand to keep him from | in groups, came hurrying toward the little party, 
bringing further disgrace upon himself. In this | attracted by the unusual sound. When they heard 
case, at least, his vigilance had been amply re-| what the proposition was, they were mostly in 
warded. He sbuddered to think what the result) favor of it. 
would have been if the quarrel with Brede had| It had been the custom of Colonel Silsbee to 
gone on. | give his boys a holiday every spring. They 

3ut Harple suffered much by reason of his! usually went in a body to the groves across the 
anxiety for his friend. It pained him deeply to) river, taking luncheon with them, and spending 


| see Brightly sinking into such a deplorable state; | the day in rowing, in athletic games, or in roam- 
| he was beginning to feel that he was powerless to | ing about the woods. 


save him. He had exhausted his powers of logic, Such a day could not fail to have charms for 
of entreaty, even of abuse. He could do nothing | any boy, but for these delinquent lads, who were 
now except to stand by and extend such aid and not allowed to leave the grounds save as they 
comfort as he might. Brightly was still as friendly were marched discreetly to church on Sunday 
with him and apparently as fond of him as of | mornings and evenings, the very thought of 
old, but he would not listen to reproof or advice. | pleasure like this was intoxicating. 

Harple watched with alarm the demoralization The holiday idea was infectious; it spread like 
also of Brede. He felt and knew that there were a swift contagion. Everybody was shouting for 


| strong and co-operating influences at work on) it now. 


Brede was annoying this boy, who liked play | 


| dragging them both, surely and rapidly, to degra- 


| now to be the friends of both. 


these two long-time rivals and enemies that were| Some one turned to Brightly, saying: ‘Here, 
3right, you draw the petition; you can do it.” 
dation, but what these influences were he could ‘“‘Yes,”* cried some one else, “‘let Bright draw it, 
not even guess. he’s literary, he can put it in better shape than 
Almost every movement made by either was an | any other fellow in school.” 
act of retrogression. Perhaps the change was Now Brightly was not averse to compliments, 
more marked in respect to the society they chose | and in no way was his vanity more easily flattered 
than in any other way. Boys with whom Brightly | than by favorable comment on his literary ability, 
had had nothing in common in the better days, | which, indeed, was not slight. 
and whom Brede had utterly disdained, appeared Moreover he felt a certain grim pleasure in the 
fact that although he had been suspended and 
Colonel Silsbee’s hope that the deepening spring- | disgraced by the authorities, yet when anything 


whether tou respond; but when the cry came, he! time would put to rest the spirit of unquietness | was to be done requiring peculiar mental skill and 
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art he was unanimously selected by the boys of 
the school to do it. So, followed by a score or 








tell you. He took the paper and just glanced at 
it and then he folded it up again. He said he’d 


more of them, he-led the way to the vacant | take the matter into consideration and whatever 


school-room, intent on the accomplishment of 
their desires, thoughtless and careless of what the 
result might be to himself. 

Hastily scribbling what he considered a good 
form for a petition he read it to the boys. 

*«’Taint strong enough,”’ said one. 

‘“‘We don’t want so much beggarly humility in 
it,’ said another. ‘‘We’ve gota right to a holi- 
day, and we’d best let him know ’t we know it.” 

“Put it to him fair and square, Bright,” said 
Fryant, “there’s no use mincing matters; he’s 
bearing down heavy on us, and we’ve got to meet 
him on his own ground.”’ 

Thus conjured, Brightly made another effort, 
this time apparently with better success, for when 
he read what he had written they all cried, “Good! 
that’s good! now copy it!’’ 

Six months before, he would never have thought 
of writing such a paper at the dictation of this 
lawless crowd; but now, with jealousy stinging 
him, with conscience torturing him, with disgrace 
hanging over him, he had only his self-respect to 
fall back upon, and that, alas! was already 
following in the wake of hope and ambition, both 
of which had left him weeks ago. 

When the petition was copied it read as follows : 

“To CoOL. JONAS SILSBEE, 

Principal of Riverpark Academy. 

The petition of the undersigned cadets and stu- 
dents of Riverpark respectfully represents : 

That whereas it has been the custom zesty b 


devote one day of the spring season to a whole 
day for the entire school, with games, lunches, ete., 


in the groves across the river, and whereas the time | 


has fully come when such holiday should be enjoyed, 

Now, therefore, we the undersigned, designate 
to-morrow, the tenth day of May, as the day of our 
choice for said holiday, and we herewith make known 
our proposition for celebrating the same, to the end 


| 


he conceived to be for the best interests of the 
school, that he’d do. He said he’d let us know 
at the opening of the session. Now that’s as near 
asI can remember it. Isn’t that about what he 
said, Miller ?”’ 

‘Just about. It’s as close as you can get to it, 
anyway. I tell you what, boys, he looked 
mighty favorable.” 

“Do you think we’ll get it, honest?” asked an 
eager bystander. 

“*Yes,’’ replied Miller, ‘‘I do.” 

‘‘Hurrah for the holiday !’’ shouted an enthu- 
siastic delinquent. ‘‘We’re going to get the holi- 
day; hurrah !’’ 

The good news spread, and as it passed from 
lip to lip, the holiday was spoken of as an assured 
fact. Indeed, many of the boys hastened to their 
rooms to make preparations for going. 

As the long file wound up into the school-room 
at the usual hour for the morning session, the flow 
of good feeling was manifested by so much good- 
natured mischief that the officers found it difficult 
to keep order in the ranks. 

The morning was beautiful, nature was propi- 
tious, there was not a cloud to be discovered either 
in the blue sky or on the bright hopes of the 
students. Everybody was jubilant. Even Brightly 
had awakened to an unusual degree of enthusiasm, 
and Brede was smiling and swaggering with much 
of the old-time manner. 

Colonel Silsbee entered the room, read the 
Scripture lesson as usual, and offered the morning 
| prayer. Then, seating himself again in his chair, 
| he looked down for a moment on the bright and 
| expectant faces before him. In that look, kindly 





that the proper arrangements may be duly made and | but stern, his pupils discovered the first cloud 
the programme carried out according to the usual | upon the horizon of their hopes. 
Aid ” 


(Signed) 

At the moment when the paper was ready for 
signature Brede entered the room. 

‘‘Here!’’ cried a dozen boys at once. 
captain! sign the petition!” 

‘*What for ?”’ asked Brede, surlily. 

“A holiday! We're going to have a holiday; 
sign the petish!”’ 

The captain took the paper and read it. 

‘‘Haven’t you put it pretty strong?” he asked. 

“It’s got to be strong,” was the reply, “or we 
won't get the holiday.” 

Plumpy, the fat boy, waddled hastily toward 
the group, crying out in his falsetto voice: “A 
horse! a horse! my kingdom for a mule!”’ 

“Plumpy wants a mule!”’ shouted Patchy, 
hilariously. “What you want a mule for, 
Plumpy ?” 

“To cross the raging Helles-py-ont and picnic 
in the groves of doodle dell,” responded Plumpy, 
in mock heroics. 

“Oh, shut up!"’ cried some one, but Plumpy 
continued: “Why, then, without a mule, I'll 
swim the raging flood me sel-luf to bask —’’ 

“Oh, shut up! shut up!’’ sounded a chorus of 
voices. ‘Put him out! Sit on him!” 

This last suggestion was promptly acted on; a 
half-dozen lads pounced on the unfortunate fat 
boy, dragged him to the floor, rolled him over and 
over like a bulging barrel, and smothered his 
squeals by placing their combined weight on his 
elastic body. But they did not hurt him. Indeed, 
it seemed almost impossible by any course of 
treatment to give Plumpy more than the sugges- 
tion of physical pain. 

Brede was still scanning the petition. 

«“O come, captain !’’ said some one at his elbow, 
“sign the petition. If you don’t sign it we won’t 
stand a ghost of a show.” 

“And if you do,” continued another, ‘we'll 
have a dead sure thing.” 

Brede’s vanity was flattered. 

‘Well, I don’t care,’’ he said, sharply. ‘“What’s 
the use? If a fellow gets into trouble all he’s 
got to do is to lie out of it and Silsbee’ll coddle 
him back to virtue. There’s no use trying to be 
decent here any more. Where’s your pen ?”’ 

The pen was given to him and he signed his 
name. His was the first signature to the petition. 
Then Harple was sought but he could not be 
found, and there was no time to be lost, so others 
affixed their signatures without regard to the order 
in which they came. 

Brightly signed the paper, of course. He could 
do no less after having drawn it. Not that he 
cared about the holiday, but he had become too 
weak and indifferent to resist any pressure or to 
count the cost of any action. 

The evening session interfered with a further 
circulation of the petition, but before tattoo was 
sounded there was another opportunity to sign it, 
and at reveille on the following morning it was 
again on its rounds. 

At inspection a committee of two was appointed 
to present it to the principal. These two, Robin- 
son and Miller, had been selected on account of 
their popularity and their high standing; one of 
them, indeed, was an honor-grade man. 

They selected the time immediately after break- 
fast to approach Colonel Silsbee with the petition. 
He was in his office and they went there. They 
were gone but a few moments. When they came 
out, they were surrounded by a group of eager 
questioners. ‘‘What did he say?’ ‘Are we 
going ?’’ ‘Did he read it?” 

They were all asking at once. 

“Keep still a minute,” said Robinson, “and I’ll 


custom. 


“Brede, 


| HomER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


aaah a 
WHICH? 


It is better to die, since death comes surely, 
In the full noontide of an honored name, 
Than to lie at the end of years obscurely, 
A handful of dust in a shroud of shame. 


—James Jeffrey Roche. 


—~we — 


For the Companion. 


WHAT A MARCH WIND DID. 


It blew and howled and shrieked and whistled, 
and did everything that a wind could do in the way 
of noise and confusion. But I think the queerest 
thing it was guilty of that day was to snatch up a 
bank-bill for one hundred dollars from Lawyer 
Eldon’s desk, where he was counting some money, 
and carry it out of the open window. He ran down- 
stairs after it, but by the time he had reached the 
street the bill was out of sight. 

Mr. Eldon luoked at the crowded sidewalks, and 
felt that it would be a hopeless quest to follow 
money which by that time was either in the pocket 
of some passer-by, or lodged on the roof of some 
house. 

Mr. Eldon was greatly annoyed. The money he 
was counting was not his own, but a client’s, and he 
knew he would have to replace it. He did not like 
to lose money under any circumstances, but to lose 
it in this senseless manner, and when he could bring 
no action in a court of law against the audacious 
robber, was more than his equanimity could stand. 

“It’s the hardest thing that ever happened to me!” 
he cried, throwing himself in his arm-chair and 
glaring angrily around him. “It’s all that con- 
founded woman Simpson’s fault! What did she 
mean by leaving both windows open, and a strong 
draught through the room? A nice house-keeper she 
is! It’s not the only instance of her thoughtlessness. 
I’ll dismiss her this very day. I’ve a great mind not 
to pay her a cent of her last month’s wages.” 

But he remembered that Mrs. Simpson might de- 
clare that he had given her strict orders, when she 
cleaned his house and office on pleasant days, to leave 
the windows up for an hour, that the fresh air might 
circulate. So as no blame could be attached to any- 
thing but the wind, which was not a responsible 
party, the lawyer had to content himself with grum- 
bling against his own bad luck. 

In a small house on the very outskirts of the town 
there was no grumbling that morning. It was a 
tiny little place, with flower-beds in front and a 
trellis against which a large Maréchal Niel rose was 
twined. 

In the front room, very bare of furniture but 
shining with neatness, Mrs. Graftou sat at her 
sewing-machine. Her son John, a lad of eighteen, 
had just risen from his breakfast, and was buttoning 
up his jacket before facing the sharp wind which 
was screeching round the cottage. 

Mrs. Grafton was a bright, active little woman, 
hardly past middle-age. She was poorly dressed, 
but unmistakably a lady. In every line of her reso- 
lute face, in every tone of her cheerful voice you 
recognized one of those rare natures which can put 
aside all regrets, all vain repinings for the past, and 
throw themselves heart and soul into the work of 
the day. . 

John was not a handsome boy, but his face re- 
peated some of the strong, resolute lines which 
marked his mother’s, and the same cheerful light 
shone from his brown eyes. His fault was that 
when he wanted anything, he wanted it so passion- 
ately that it possessed his whole being, and he would 
sacrifice anything to attain it. 

“Whew! How that wind does blow!” John cried, 
shivering. ‘It chills the marrow in my bones to 
think of facing it all the way to the warehouse. Old 
Hansell is always cross in this kind of weather, and 
he’ll make me fetch and carry and hustle me around 
till I’m tired enough to drop. Oh, you needn’t look 
at me, mother!” with a laugh. “Did you ever know 





me to shirk work? I don’t expect to be errand-boy 
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or boy of all work in a warehouse all the days of 
my life.” 

‘I hope not,” she answered, gravely. ‘But then, 
don’t you know, my son, it depends very much upon 
how you do your duty as errand-boy whether you 
will rise or not? Hard work will never keep you 
down. In fact, it is the stepping-stone by which all 
poor boys rise.” 

John paused, with his hand on the latch. 

“Even if I do well, mother,” he said, and there 
was a discontented ring in his voice, “I have no 
education but the little you have been able to give 
me. Oh, how I do long to go to school! That 
wouldn’t cost me anything, you know, for the public 
schools here are splendid; but then we’d starve if I 
stop work.” 

“If I get the work of Stevens’s clothing-store, 
which they have partly promised me,” Mrs. Grafton 
said, ‘‘you can stop work for a year at least, John.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“You’re a dear, good mother, but that’s very un- 
certain. Besides, I don’t think I ought to let you 
slave yourself to death for me. We won’t talk of it 
any more,” with a sigh. ‘Maybe something may 
turn up.” i 

Holding his hat firmly on his head, John opened 
the door to meet such a blast that he almost stag- 
gered. Dead leaves and dried twigs were blown in 
his face, and as he raised his hand to brush them 
aside, it caught a piece of paper. Half-blinded as he 
was, he saw the paper was green and silky. Another 
glance, and he darted to his mother, waving his 
hat. 

‘Hurrah for the glorious March wind!’”’ he shouted. 
“See, mother, what it brought us! A real, true one 
hundred dollar bill! Look at it! look at it!” 

“Sure enough, it is!” his mother said, examining 
the bill. “What a strange thing!” 

“What a good thing! What a grand thing for us, 
mother!” he cried, excitedly. ‘Just as I was long- 
ing for a little money so I could go to school, slap, 
bang, it comes in my face!’? He capered around 
the room like a crazy boy. “That means school for 
me, don’t it, mother, and you won’t have to*work so 
very hard?” 

“Stop a minute, John!” Mrs. Grafton said. “Don’t 
you understand the money is not ours?” 

“Whose is it then, I’d like to know?” his face 
falling. ‘Do you expect to find an owner for money 
that’s just blown in your face? Why, we couldn’t 
begin to look for one! Now, mother, that’s just 
ridiculous!” 

“We must advertise the bill, not naming the 
amount, of course,’’ Mrs. Grafton said, disregarding 
John’s excited protest. “Besides, here is a little 
private mark in the left-hand corner of the bill! 
Looks like a star in blue ink. Your father always 
marked the large bills that came into his possession, 
that he might identify them if lost. This bill may 
have been blown from a railroad car in passing 
through, and if the owner does not claim it when 
advertised, after a certain time the money will be 
yours.” . 

“It’s going to take money to advertise,’”’ John said, 
sullenly,—his disappointment was too acute for him 
to bear it patiently,—‘‘and I’m sure I don’t know 
where that’s to come from.” 

“It will take very little. The advertisement will 
be only a few words, and the owner of the bill, if he 
turns up, will refund. If he does not appear, we 
certainly will have done our duty to try and find 
him. I will write out the advertisement and you 
can drop it at the Times office. Here is money 
enough for its insertion.”’ 

A heavy heart and discontented spirit John Grafton 
took with him to his work that day. He was cross 
and snappish to the other boys. He had no laughter, 
no jests, but a moody, discontented manner, as if 
some one had injured him. There was a sense of 
grievous injury in his heart. He felt that his mother’s 
course was defrauding him of what was justly his 
own. 

He had been carefully reared, and his mother’s 
teachings of honesty and integrity had hitherto 
appeared to him like Gospel truths, but the mere 
touch of that bank-bill had wrought an evil change 
in the boy’s feelings. He wanted the money so 
badly that he forced himself to believe that he ought 
to have it. 

I have alluded before to the moral fault in John 
Grafton’s character, that when he craved a thing 
passionately, he seemed to lose sight of every obsta- 
cle in the way of his possession of it. His mother 
had noticed and striven against this trait, but for the 
first time in his young life he had been brought face 
to face with a serious temptation. 

As he hurried home to his dinner, he paused for a 
minute irresolutely before the office of the Times 
and fingered the advertisement in his pocket. His 
mother never saw the paper unless he brought one 
home, and she would not know if the advertisement 
was inserted or not. If it was not, no one would 
appear to claim the money and it would be his. He 
could go to school. He could make a man of him- 
self. 

He set his lips closely together and hastened home. 
He was so much afraid that his mother would ques- 
tion him that he talked incessantly upon other 
subjects, telling in a nervous manner all the little 
incidents of the day. He hastily swallowed his 
dinner and saying he was in a great hurry, hastened 
out. She called after him: 

“T suppose you attended to that advertisement, 
John?” 

He gave a forced laugh. 

“Now aren’t you in a desperate hurry, mother, to 
get rid of that windfall? It’s all right.’ 

“Was it all right?” came the question as he strug- 
gled with the wind, which was as strong then as it 
had been in the forenoon. Wasa lie right? What 
was right about his whole conduct? He tried not to 
think, but bent his head and pushed his way through 
clouds of dust and leaves. 

The half-sheet of a newspaper flew in his face. 
He caught it, and mechanically glanced at its columns 
as he pressed along. One paragraph arrested his 
attention. It was part of the confession of a noted 
gambler and forger who had been sentenced for life 
to the penitentiary. 

“IT had a good mother,” it read, “and I was an 
honest boy. But one day I gave way to a small 
temptation—a very small temptation—and I made 
up my mind that though I would do that one wrong 


thing, it would be for the last time. That was the 
first downward step, and it seemed to push me down, 
till I’ve got to the bottom.” 

John dropped the paper, and stood for 2 moment 
breathless. He had taken the first downward step, 
but it was not too late to retrace it. He dashed 
to the Times office, handed in the advertisement, and 
then started for the store, battling against the wind. 

“You’re a disagreeable old wind, aren’t you?’ 
he said to himself. “‘You’ve brought me a heap of 
things thisday. First money to tempt me and make 
me crazy, and then a piece of newspaper to fight the 
temptation. Oh, you are a queer wind anyway!” 

The very day after this a prim, stiff-looking gentle- 
man knocked at the door of Mrs. Grafton’s cottage. 

“I’ve come in answer to your advertisement, 
madam,” he said when he was admitted. “I lost 
some money yesterday, and I thought from your 
advertisement that you might have found it. Ah,I 
forgot to introduce myself. My name is Eldon.” 

“What was the amount of your bill, sir?” asked 
the widow. 

“It was one hundred dollars.” 

“There is a private mark on this one. 
identify it?’’ 

“TI think so. I often mark large bills that pass 
through my hands and this is the mark,” showing a 
bank-note with the identical little blue star in the 
corner. 

“The bill is certainly yours, sir,’ Mrs. Grafton 
said, placing it in his hands. “It was blown in my 
son’s face as he was leaving the house.” 

“Where is your son?” asked the gentleman. 

“He is at work. He is never at home except for 
his meals.” 

The lawyer’s keen eyes took note of everything. 
This Mrs. Grafton was a lady, but evidently a very 
poor one. There was hardly a comfort in the room. 
Should he offer her areward? What honest people 
they must be in the face of such poverty not to have 
taken the money coming to them in such a way, and 
said nothing about it! 

‘Please tell your son, madam, to call at this address 
this evening about eight o’clock.”” He handed her a 
card. ‘By the way,” pausing as he was about to 
leave, “your name is a very familiar one to me. 
Are you related to Charles Grafton, formerly a com- 
mission merchant in New Orleans?” 

**He was my husband,” she said. “He failed in 
business and died a few months afterward. I drifted 
here with my little boy, because I heard that living 
was cheaper here than in a Southern city.” 

“Charles Grafton was a distant connection of 
mine,”’ Mr. Eldon said, grasping her hand warmly. 
“Send your son to me to-night. I will see you 
again shortly.” 

He saw her again to some purpose, for Mrs 
Grafton is now installed as housekeeper of the old 
gentleman’s bachelor establishment. He is giving 
John an education. 

“Tt all came of that jolly old March wind,” John 
says, in telling the story, “‘and I don’t suppose in the 
whole world a wind ever blew such good luck to any 
one person.” 
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For the Companion, 


HAGGENDORPH. 


In August, 1855, I was a midshipman in the frigate 
Congress, lying off the Brooklyn navy-yard, bound 
to the Mediterranean as Commodore Goldsborough’s 
flag-ship. On one of my first nights aboard I was in 
the mid-watch. Lieutenant Escott was. officer of the 
deck. My station was on the port side, within easy 
call of him, and passed-midshipman Guard was on 
the forecastle. 

The night was still and rather dark, with no moon. 
A little after midnight the sentry at the port gang- 
way hailed a boat, from which came the return hail, 
“No! no!” signifying that it was a ship’s boat 
bringing officers below the rank of lieutenant. They 
were two passed-midshipmen, coming home from a 
trip to the city. 

The night continued very still. There was no 
sound to be heard except occasionally the sentry’s 
step at the gangway. Lieutenant Escott stood stiff 
against the poop bulkhead apparently asleep. I had 
never kept a mid-watch before, and was oppressed 
by the stillness. 

I had been there a long time, walking alone, when 
the port gangway sentry called out, “Man over- 
board!” I sprang to his side, and could see a faint 
streak in the water, evidently the wake of a man 
swimming. 

“It’s a deserter!” I cried. “Shoot him, sentry, 
quick !”’ 

The marine levelled his musket, aimed and fired. 
It was not possible in the darkness to say whether 
the swimmer was hit. Mr. Escott sent Mr. Guard 
with a boat’s crew to search for the deserter. No 
trace of him could be found. 

Peter Haggendorph’s hammock on the berth deck 
was found empty, and the morning’s muster proved 
that he was the runaway. He was in my gun divi- 
sion, and I had remarked his very bushy hair and 
beard, and had also noticed a peculiar cross-eyed 
look that at long intervals seemed to gleam athwart 
his face. It would appear for a second, and then 
vanish. 

The next day the commodore sent me to the naval 
rendezvous in Cherry Street to say that he was only 
waiting for a few more men to sail. Lieutenant 
Newman was acting as examiner, and I stayed 
a while to chat with him. 

While there a tall fellow, with very close-cut hair 
and mutton-chop whiskers, applied to be shipped as 
an able seaman. Newman asked him the ordinary 
questions, all of which he answered intelligently. 
He was sent into the doctor’s room for physical 
examination, and as he went by me, I caught a 
cross-eyed gleam from his eyes which was either 
Haggendorph’s, or precisely like it. 

“It’s the deserter shipping again to get three 
months’ advance wages,” I said to myself, and as 
soon as he was out of the room, I told my suspicions 
to Newman. The man gave his name as James 
Davis, nativity English, and told an apparently 
straight story. Newman shipped him, and he went 
to sea with us, and was again in my gun division. 

No one recognized him as Haggendorph. He 
proved to be an overreaching, unpopular man 





among his messmates, and was once placed in the 
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custody of the master-at-arms for gambling at cards. 
I learned also that he had deposited some money 
with the purser. 

We were bound first for Cadiz, and at the end of 
four weeks were becalmed off that port. The water 

vas warm, and the ship’s company indulged freely 
in bathing. I watched Davis in the water, and could 
see that he was a great swimmer. I once swam near 
him, and found that, although I was the swiftest 
swimmer of my date at Annapolis, he was fully my 
equal. 

On reaching Cadiz, we moored to a buoy near the 
Naval Hospital, between the south end of the town 
and the open country on the other side of the harbor. 
Commodore Goldsborough paid several visits of 
ceremony, taking the midshipmen in turn as his 
aids; but I accepted no invitations for the evenings, 
feeling sure that Davis was Haggendorph, and would 
attempt to desert again. I was determined to arrest 
him if he did. 

Some of the men were given liberty ashore, but 
he, along with all who had been punished on the 
voyage, was excepted. Davis got a draft on England 
from the purser for the money he had deposited, and 
when I learned from a trusty quarter-gunner of his 
mess, whom I had taken into my confidence, that he 
had sent a bundle of clothing into the city, I felt 
sure that he meant to cut us again. 

Every night I watched him from a bunk not far 
from his. The attempt soon came. I saw him get 
quietly down from his hammock and walk forward, 
as he had a perfect right todo. Iran up on deck in 
my stocking-feet, with a small pistol in my hand, 
sprang over the side and down the outside ladder. 
He was already in the water. I hailed him: 

“Davis, come back, or you’re a dead man!”” He 
dove and swam toward land. I shouted to the sentry 
above. 

“Tell the officer of the deck to send a boat for 
me! There’s a deserter in the water!” 

With my pistol in one hand, I swam with the other 
in the direction Davis had taken toward the nearest 
shore. In a moment I heard the boatswain’s whistle, 
and the boat called away. 

I swam with all my might, and when my feet 
touched bottom, stood up and saw Davis about fifty | 
feet ahead of me wading to shore. I called to him | 
to stop, and snapped my pistol at him, but he got | 
away. 

Search by the boat’s crew did no good. I went 
back to the ship rather down in the mouth, but con- 
soled by the thought that I had been correct in my 
suspicions. 

The commodore sent for me next morning, and 
complimented me on my swim. 

“We don’t want the rascal here among honest 
men,” said he, “but he ought to be caught and 
punished, and drummed out of the service.” 

“Commodore,” said I, ‘tif you will leave me ashore, 
I will find him and arrest him.” 

“I have no objections,” he replied, and he told 
his secretary to write a letter to the United States 
Consul vouching for me. 

“We shall sail to-morrow,” he added, “and you 
may join us at Gibraltar or Spezia, as you find con- 
venient. Get money for your travelling expenses 
from the purser.” 

I at once doffed my uniform, put on citizen’s 
clothes, and, with some extra linen in a satchel, 
went ashore. The first call I made was at a theat- 
rical costumer’s, where I had my hair curled and 
some whiskers fastened to my cheeks. I was sure 
my disguise was effective, Haggendorph never having 
seen me except in uniform. I called at the consul’s 
and at the office of the prefect of police, where I 
engaged a detective. 

He and I visited immediately the bureaus of the 
various diligences leaving the city,—the railroad was 
not then finished,—and I placed him in charge of 
those points, taking upon myself to watch the ship- 
ping. I was sure my man would try to leave the 
town by sea. 

Nearly three weeks passed without any sign of the 
fugitive, when, one morning, I heard, while at 
breakfast, the reports of naval guns firing a salute. 
I hurried down to the harbor, and saw an English 
seventy-four at the Congress’s old moorings. 

Later in the day I went aboard, and paid my com- 
pliments to the midshipmen in the steerage. They 
were very pleasant fellows. One of them, Dundonald, 
soon became a good friend. I have met him since in 
command of a bigger ship than the Bellerophon. 
This seventy-four, lying at Cadiz, bore the same 
name as the ship which carried Napoleon to St. 
Helena, but was a new and larger vessel. 

I believed now that Haggendorph would try to 
ship in the Bellerophon, and I got permission from 
the British Consul to stay in his office during all 
business hours. 

True enough, the deserter appeared, and had 
begun a story of his being left ashore by an English 
yacht, when I confronted and arrested him. He was 
as cool a rascal as I have ever seen. He declared 
that I was mistaken, and promptly showed some 
keepsakes marked F. S., borrowed or stolen doubt- 
less, including a Bible, with his name, Frederick 
Swan, in it, and a locket engraved F.S. The prefect 
of police locked him up for me over night, and 
brought him next day before the maritime judge. 

I swore to his identity, and he swore as flatly to 
his present story, and exhibited the Bible and locket. 
He had a lawyer to speak for him also. 

The dignified old judge announced his decision 
with much stateliness. He said he could not doubt 
the word of honor of the gallant young officer de la 
marina, nor could he believe that he was mistaken; 
but, according to Spanish law, more than one witness | 
for identification was necessary, and as I was alone | 
in my testimony, he must set the man free. 

“He'll never get into the Bellerophon,” said Dun- 
donald, who was with me in court. 

Haggendorph went out, and, as he passed near me, 





a letter home for the Paris mail leaving at midnight. | it. Before midnight he was sleeping heavily. I | 


A servant took my luggage to their boat, and I then 
wrote my letter. 

At about nine I said good-bye to the landlord, and 
walked down through a side street toward the boat 
landing. I chose a route with which I was familiar, 
but which was rather dark and unfrequented. 

Half-way down I noticed a charcoal cart and pair 
of mules standing directly across the street. A few 
™moments afterward I heard it drive up behind me, 
and some men jump out of it. Without warning I 
was attacked from behind, and in a few seconds was 
bound, gagged and lifted into the cart, which drove 
rapidly away. In the scuffle I thought I heard 
Haggendorph’s voice speaking Spanish. We soon 
left the pavements, and were driven very fast over a 
rough country road. 

There were two men in the cart besides the driver. 
The taller of them, whom they called Don Francisco, 
condescended after a time to tell me the object of 
my capture. 

“When we get to my house,” he said, ‘you will 
write a letter to your friends, or draw a bill of ex- 
change on them that will bring me a thousand 
dollars. When I get the money, I will let you go.” 

My gag had been removed and I replied, “Senor, 
there is nobody to pay a thousand dollars for me. I 
have no father, and my mother is poor. I will 
never ask her or anybody else to pay money for me.” 

“Then you will stay with me till you feel differ- 
ently,” said he. 

After many hours of rapid travelling we reached 
Don Francisco’s abode, a low, plaster house with 
considerable out-buildings. It had been part of the 
enclosure of a Moorish castle. One side of the main 
tower, with an open, horseshoe arch, was still 
standing. Valleys broken up by woods and open 
fields lay all about the place, but no settlements or 
signs of human life. 

Near by were smoking coal-pits to deceive the 
Custom House police, for my captors were neither 
charcoal burners nor professional brigands, but 
contrabandistas or smugglers. 

I was confined by night in an out-building, but was 





permitted to be out of doors by day, under the 
jailorship of Don Francisco’s man Manuel and a} 
gigantic mastiff. Manuel, an athletic fellow, slept | 
in my room across the doorway and I could never 


























then cut carefully through the remaining thickness | 
of the wood and pushed the block a little way out. 
I opened the door far enough to slip my right arm | 


in my right hand. 
block carefully, and stepped over Manuel. 

The dog got up and growled. I handed him a 
piece of meat I had prepared but he refused it and 
gave a dismal howl. He did not stop me, however, | 
and I hurried to the woods and ran as far as I could, | 
steering west by the stars. By dawn I was wholly 
knocked up and had to lie down to rest. 

I must have lain some hours when I was waked | 
by the barking of dogs, and, as I tried to get on my | 
feet was knocked down by an enormous hound | 
which jumped on me. Fortunately he was muzzled | 
and in a minute more Don Francisco and his 
brother, Don Enrico, appeared and I was again a| 
prisoner. The instinct of the dogs had been too 
much for me. 

“You had better write that letter,” said Don 
Francisco, grimly. 

“That I will never do,” I replied, with a gulp of 
passion and regret. 

After this, Manuel slept in my room and my hope 
of getting away grew very dim. The sefiora, 
however, seemed to pity me, and once she 
asked me if I had a mother. I began to 
feel sure that the female side of Don Fran- 
cisco’s house did not approve of his act of 
brigandage. One day the sefora said to me, 
“T will help you to go away if you will 
promise not to inform against my hus- 
band.” 

I did not like to promise, but there 
seemed to be no other way and I finally 
consented. 

Soon afterward she told me her plan. 
Juanita’s Andalusian mare was to be ready 
the first day Don Francisco should be absent, 
and I was to mount while Manuel’s back 
was turned and gallop away. The mare 
was to wear a side-saddle, as though sad- 





through, and then pushed out the block, receiving it 
I opened the door, laid down the | 





More than twenty years afterward I was in the 
Hartford on the European station and met Dun. 
donald at Genoa in command of the Alexandra, a 
first-rate iron-clad. He had me to dinner and we 
talked about the Cadiz adventure and I told, for the 
first time, my story of the smugglers. 

The next day his splendid ship steamed out of 
port, close by us, with yards manned, men cheering 
and band playing in honor of General Grant, whom 
we had on board. As she passed I was looking 
sharp for Dundonald to give him a parting salute, 
when iy eye caught that of ashaggy-headed quarter- 
masterin the mizzen rigging, and across whose face 
shot that same strange, cross-eyed gleam that had 
revealed the deserter to me so long ago. I said to 
myself: ‘* There’s Haggendorph again at last!’ 

It may have been an optical illusion, but it stirred 
me so that I forgot Dundonald and lost his farewell 
wave of the hand. C. S. MESSINGER. 
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For the Companion. 


BASHFUL DRUMMERS. 


Behind my father’s house were woods—to my 
childish imagination a boundless wilderness. Little 
by little I ventured into them. Among my 
earliest recollections of their shady and 
lonesome depths 
was a long, thun- 
derous, far - away 
drumming noise, 
beginning slowly 
and increasing in 
speed till the blows 
became almost con- 
tinuous. 

This, somebody 
told me, was the 
drumming of the 
partridge. Now and 
then, in open spaces 
in the path, I found 
shallow circular de- 


dled for Juanita, and I was to ungirth this when I | pressions where the bird had been dusting, an opera- 


chose and pursue my journey bare-back. 
All had gone well. 
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HAGGENDORPH OR SWAN? 


much wider than the thickness of my arm. 


spies and police, and, on the occasion of one alarm, I 
was hurried into an opening in the side of a hill 
which, I found, was the entrance to a deserted mine 
worked probably by the Romans many centuries ago, 
and now used as Don Francisco’s storehouse for 
contraband goods. 

Don Francisco had an honest-looking wife who 
was kind to me. I sometimes caught glimpses of his 
daughter, Juanita, who was a fine horse-woman and 
often rode with her father. 

My thoughts were mostly on plans for escape. 
Manuel could not be bribed with what little money I 
had, but I got on the right side of the dog by sharing 
my meals with him. 

I concluded that my first step must be to get 
Manuel out of my room at night. I complained 
bitterly to Don Francisco that the room was too 
close and sickening, as was indeed true. 

The door opened inward, and, as Manuel lay across 
it,in the narrow space between it and the bed, it was 
impossible to move the door without waking him. 
At last Don Francisco consented to place him on the 
outside with a dog-chain around his arm fastened to 
aring in the door. I could not open the door with- 
out arousing him. 

Now I began to have some hope. The ring in the 
door was only a staple driven through the oak plank 
and clenched on the inside. If I were to cut off the 





looked defiantly in my face, saying, “I’ll pay you 
for this!” 

“Don’t speak to me!” I replied. I now gave up| 
the chase. As the Bellerophon would sail in a day | 
or two, I accepted the privilege granted to the steer- | 
age mess by her captain to take me along with them | 
as far as Gibraltar, whence I could get a steamer for | 
an Italian port. The good fellows dined with me at 
the hotel on the eve of sailing, and agreed to send a | 
boat for me at nine o’clock, giving me time to finish 


clinches with a file, it would still hold by its rust. I 
concluded to cut out a block of the wood around it. 
I did this by working with my penknife a part of 
every night for three weeks, cutting out a trough 
around the ring. I filled the excavation with earth 
and a little beeswax so that it was imperceptible in 
the daytime. When ready, there remained scarcely 
an eighth of an inch in thickness not cut through. 
On the night I meant to escape, I asked the sefiora 
| for a bottle of wine and let Manuel drink most of 


A bright look-out was kept for Custom House | 


stir without waking him. The only window in the | to a word from the sefiora, I vaulted on the mare’s 
room was a narrow slit in the old Moorish wall, not | back and galloped off at full speed. 


I felt sure that Don Francisco was conniving at 
my escape, but several hours after, when jogging 
along at a moderate pace, I heard a shout, and turn 
ing my head saw Don Francisco and Don Enrico 
galloping toward me. I saw that they were bent on 
recapturing me. 

“Now,” said I to myself, “I will see if Juanita’s 
mare is the fastest in the province as Manuel says.” 
There was a rise in the road a short distance ahead, 
and if I got by that without being hit by Don 
Francisco’s rifle he would not get a shot at me again 
for several seconds. I bent my head low, and thrashed 
the mare with my heels. She responded gloriously, 
but as I went over the ridge I heard the report of a 
rifle. That was the parting salute of Don Francisco, 
and was aimed in vain. 

Juanita’s mare was all that Manuel had said. 
Before Don Francisco reached the top of the ridge I 
was beyond rifle shot. Much as I pitied the noble 
creature I rode, I gave her no relaxation until the 
white towers of Cadiz were in sight. 
let the mare sink upon a plot of grass by the road- 
side and turned afoot into a path leading southward, 
determined to go to Gibraltar. 

I had still a few silver coins in my pocket and in 
four days was able to reach La Plaza, as the Spanish 
call Gibraltar. There Mr. Sprague, our Consul, 
helped me to procure some new clothing and a pas- 
sage to Genoa whence I soon reached the Congress 
at Spezia. I said nothing about my sojourn with 


kindness, and my parole, equally compelled me to 
conceal the whole affair. 





| Commodore Goldsborough laughed at my account 
| of the arrest and trial of Haggendorph and said, 
“Never mind; we are rid of a knave.” The old 
gentleman was fond of quoting Shakespeare. 

At Gibraltar I wrote to the good fellows in the 


| Bellerophon apologizing for missing my engagement | 


with them the night they sailed from Cadiz. 


Manuel had saddled the mare | 


for Juanita, and while his back was turned to reply | 


I sprang off, | 





| pace up the slope. 


| drummer. 


tion in which I had fréquently seen our barn-yard 
fowls complacently engaged. 

At other times I was startled by the sudden whir 
of the bird’s wings, as he sprang up at my feet and 
went dashing away through the underbrush. I 
heard with open-mouthed wonder of men who had 
been known to shoot a bird thus flying! All in all, 
the partridge made a great impression upon my 
boyish mind. 

By and by some older companion initiated me into 
the mystery of setting snares. My attempts were 
primitive enough, no doubt, but they answered their 
purpose, taking me into the woods morning and 
night, in all kinds of weather, and affording me no 
end of pleasurable excitement. Once in a great 
while the noose would be displaced,—the “slip- 
noose,” we called it, with unsuspected pleonasm,— 
and the barberries gone. 

At last I actually found a bird in the snare. The 
poor captive was still alive, and, as I came up, was 
making frantic efforts to escape; but I managed to 
secure him, in spite of my trembling fingers, and 
then, though the deed looked horribly like murder, I 
killed him,—I would rather not mention how,—and 
carried him home in triumph. 

Years passed, and I became in my own way an 
ornithologist. One by one I scraped acquaintance 
with all the common birds of our fields and woods, 
but the drumming of the partridge—or of the ruffled 
grouse, as I now learned to call him—remained a 
mystery. I read Emerson’s description of the ‘for- 
est seer,”’— 

“He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods} 

And the shy hawk did wait for him;” 
and I thought, ‘‘Well, now, I have seen and heard 
the woodcock at his vespers; I have found the nest 
of the tawny thrush; the shy hawk has sat still on 
the branch just over my head, but I have not seen 
the partridge drum in the woods. Why shouldn’t I 
do that, also?” 

I made many attempts. A bird often drummed in 
a small wood where I was in the habit of rambling 
before breakfast. The sound came always from one 
quarter, and probably from a certain stone wall. 

I reconnoitred the position carefully, and finally 
settled upon the most feasible point of approach. A 
rather large boulder favored me, and, after several 
failures, I one day spied the bird on the wall. He 
had drummed only a few minutes before; but his 
lookout was probably sharper than mine. At all 
events, he dropped off the wall on the further side, 
and for that time I saw nothing more of him. 

Nor was I more successful the next time, northe 
next. Beas noiseless as I could, the wary creature 
inevitably took the alarm. To make matters worse, 
mornings were short and birds numerous. One day 
there were rare visiting warblers to be looked after; 
another day the gray-cheeked thrushes had dropped 
in upon us, and, if possible, I must hear them sing. 
Then the blue golden-winged warbler was building 
her nest, and by some means or other I must find it. 

Thus season after season went by. Then, in 
another place, I accidentally passed quite round a 
drummer. I heard him on the right, and after 
travelling only a few rods I heard him on the left. 
He must be very near me, and not far from the 
crest of a low hill, over which, as in the former case, 
a stone wall ran. 

He drummed at long intervals, and meantime I 
was straining my eyes and advancing at a snail’s 
Happily, the ground was car- 
peted with fine needles, and comparatively free from 


| brush and dead twigs. A section of the wall came 


into sight, but I got no glimpse of the bird. Soon I 
went down upon all fours; then lower yet, crawling 


| instead of creeping, till I could look over the brow 
the contrabandistas. The memory of the sefiora’s | 


of the hill. Here I waited, and had begun to think 
I was once more to have my labor for my pains, when 
all at once I saw the grouse step from one stone to 
another. 

“Now for it!” I said to myself. But the 
ming did not follow, and anon I lost sight 
Again I waited, and finally the 


drum- 
of the 
fellow 
wings, 


jumped suddenly upon a top stone, lifted his 
and began the familiar roll-call. 
I could see his wings beating against his sides 
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with quicker and quicker strokes; butan unlucky | 
bush was between us, and to avoid it I moved a 
little to one side. Upon this, the bird became aware | 
of my presence. At least, I saw him staring 
straight at me, and almost immediately he dropped 
behind the wall; though I remained motionless 
till a cramp took me, I heard nothing more. 
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| other at the same instant. I kept mnettentions, my 
| field- glass up. He made sundry nervous move- 
| ments, especially of his ruff, and then silently 
stalked away. 


I could not blame him for his diffidence. If I 
had been shot at and hunted with dogs as many | 


| times as he probably had been, I, too, might have 
become a little shy of strangers. 
To my thinking, indeed, the 
grouse is one of our most esti- 
mable citizens. <A liking for the 
buds of fruit-trees is his only 
fault,—not many of us have a 
smaller number,—and that is 
one easily pardoned, especially 
by a man who owns no orchard. 
Every sportsman tries to shoot 
him, and every winter does its 
iit Worst to freeze him, but he con- 
y tinues to flourish. Others may 

j migrate to sunnier climes, or 
seek safety in the backwoods; 

but the partridge was born here, 


WAITING TO HEAR HIM DRUM. 


“If it had not been for that miserable bush!” I 
thought. But I need not have blamed the bush 
for growing where it was planted. A wiser man 
would have remembered the old saw, and made 
the most of ‘“‘half a loaf.’ 

Another year passed, and another spring came 
round. Then, on the same hillside, a bird, per- | 
haps the same individual, was drumming one 
April morning, and as my note-book has it, 1 


“came within one’’ of taking him in the act. I} 


miscalculated his position, however, which this | — 


time was not upon the wall but on a boulder | 
surrounded by a few small pine-trees. 
proved to be well littered, and clearly was the 
bird’s regular resort. 

“Very good,” said I, I will catch you yet.” 

Five days later I returned to the charge, and 
was rewarded by seeing the fellow drum once; 
but, as before, intervening brush obscured my 
vision. I crept forward, inch by inch, till the top 
of the rock came into view, and waited and waited 
and waited. At last I pushed on, and lo, the | 
place was deserted. ‘There is a Scripture text | 
that might have been written on purpose ior 
ornithologists: ‘‘Let patience have her perfect 
work.” 

This was April 14th. On the 19th I made the 
experiment again. The drummer was at it as I 
drew near, and fortune favored me at last. I 
witnessed the performance three times over. Even 
now, to be sure, the prospect was not entirely 
clear, but it was better than ever before, and by 
this time I had learned to be thankful for small 
mercies. 

The grouse kept his place between the acts, 
moving his head a little one way and another, but 
apparently doing nothing else. 

Of course I had in mind the disputed question 
as to how the drumming noise is produced. It 
had seemed to me that whoever would settle this 
point must attend carefully to the first slow beats. 
This I now attempted, and after one trial was 
ready, off-hand, to accept a theory which hereto- 
fore I had scouted, namely: that the bird makes 
the sound by striking his wings together over his 
back. 

He brought them up, even for the first two or 
three times, with a quick, convulsive movement, 
and I could almost have made oath that I heard 
the beat before the wings fell. But fortunately, 
or unfortunately, I waited ‘till he drummed again, 
and now I was by no means so positive in my 
conviction. If an observer wishes to be absolutely 
sure of a thing, let him look at it once, and forever 
after shut his eyes. 

On the whole, I return to my previous opinion, 
that the sound is made by the downward strokes, | 
though whether against the body or against the | 
air, I will not presume to say. 

A man who is a far better ornithologist than I 
and who has witnessed this performance under 
altogether more favorable conditions than I was 
ever afforded, assures me that his performer sat 
down! My bird took no such ridiculous position. 
Of so much, at least, I am sure. 

When he had drummed three times, my par- 
tridge quitted his boulder,—I was close enough to 
near him strike the dry leaves,—and after a little 
walked suddenly into plain sight. 


We saw each | 


The rock 


and here he means to stay. What else could be 
expected of a bird whose notion of a lover’s 
serenade is the beating of a drum? 
BRADFORD Torney. 
——_ +r — 
UNEXPLORED. 


| Is this life worth living ?—yes— 


Life once given ends no more. 
What know we about the land? 


| We have only touched the shore. 


—Wiliiam Lyle. 
—+or- 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


In the month of May will be opened at Paris, 
with such pomp as the Republic may be able to 


| provide, the third great world’s exhibition in the 


brilliant French capital. 

The idea of having such exhibitions, in which 
the arts of all nations should be displayed, and 
the natives of every clime be brought together in 
peaceful festivity, was first put into effect in 
London in 1851. Prince Albert presided over this 
first exhibition, and worked hard for its success, 
and bright were the hopes then entertained that it 
would bring about an era of friendship and mutual 
good-will between the nations. 

Again, a few years later, England had another 
world’s exhibition at Sydenham, the vast main 


| building of which still stands in that beautiful 


suburb of London, and is visited by many sight- 
seers every year. 

The example thus set will have been followed, 
as has been said, three times in Paris when the 


| forthcoming exhibition is opened by President 
Of all the French exhibitions, however, | 


Carnot. 
| that which was held under the auspices of Napoleon 
III., in 1867, will appear in history as having 
been the most brilliant and gorgeous, for some of 
the greatest potentates of the earth went thither 


to visit it, and it was highly successful, both in | 


the amount and quality of the articles to be seen, 
and in the number of visitors. 

The most notable world’s exhibitions which 
have been held in other countries were one at 
Vienna and our own centennial exhibition, held 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Many accounts of different phases of the soon 
to be opened Paris Exhibition have from time to 
time been given to the readers of the Companion. 
It is well known, of course, that its immediate 
occasion is to celebrate the completion of a century 
since the famous destruction of the old fortress- 
prison of the Bastille on the 14th of July, 1789. 

There are many interesting historical facts about 
the Bastille, as well as about the circumstances 


under which it was destroyed by a furious Paris 


mob; and there exist also many popular errors 
about its use as a prison. 


At one time Sir John 


Falstaff (the same immortalized by Shakespeare, | one side. 


and this i as an event to be commemorated, 
| 


It was first devoted to | 
| that purpose as long ago as the reign of Louis XI. 
,| in the fifteenth century. 
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| tille, in 1789, was the first act of open and violent 


revolution, it has always been regarded by French 


and this is why its centenary is to be celebrated in 
so marked a manner this year. | 

But this very fact—that the celebration is one of | 
a revolutionary act, directed against monarchy | 
and aristocracy—has prompted the European 
courts to refuse to take official part in the exhibi- 
tion, though it is now intimated that the Czar may 
visit it. 

The subjects of the emperors and kings will dis- 
play specimens of their products, manufactures 
and handiwork, but none of the other monarchies | 
will be officially represented, and it may, perhaps, | 
be taken for granted that, but for the closeness of 
the alliance between Russia and France, even the 
Czar would not think of attending. 

The exhibition, while it is held, in a manner, in | 
celebration of republican institutions in France, | 
is witnessed at a time when the French Republic | | 
is surrounded with perils. The anxiety of the 
| people that it should be successful will probably 

suspend for a time the raging of violently oppos- 
ing factions, but the ambition of General Boulanger | 
and his adherents must still cast some shadow of | 
suspense over the impending ceremonies and | 
display. 





———— — | 


CONTENTMENT. 


There is a power to make each hour 

As sweet as heaven designed it, 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

Though few there be that find it. 

We look too high, for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us, 

For earth has here no charm so dear, 

As home and friends around us. 

deg ~@— 

PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 


It is natural enough for young people, and for 
older people, too, perhaps, to envy the position, the 
honor, or the wealth of those whom fortune has 
highly favored, or of those who have worked 
their way to eminence of any desirable sort. It is 
not natural, however, to remember the petty trials 
and hardships which almost invariably accom- 
pany such eminence. Yet, if all were known, 
one might well hesitate to put himself into a great 
man’s place, on account of the annoyances, and 
troubles, and even dangers of greatness. 

It is a good thing to be ambitious, but if any 
boy or girl is pining to be great, or feeling discon- 
tented at the thought of being ordinary, let him 
note some things that are to be considered on the 
other side. 

In the first place, let him remember that very 
many great persons have met with violent deaths. 
History is blood-stained with the names of such 
persons, emperors, kings, queens, generals, states- 
men, orators, great ones of the earth. A list of 
the world-renowned men and women who have 
been shot, beheaded, stabbed, poisoned, or mur- 





dered in some way, on account of their position, | 
would fill all the columns of the Companion and | 
a large supplement. 

Every land and age has had its high-born or | 
high-placed victims of assassination. From the 
killing of Casar to the shooting of our own | 
Garfield, there is a formidable array of bloody | 
historical events. It would be good discipline for | 
any boy or girl to search history for the famous | 
people who have suffered violent or untimely 
deaths. 

But even if it is not as bad as that, great people 
are largely robbed of their privacy. The most care- 
less reader of the daily papers must notice how 
very little the public leaves to such men as Presi- | 
dent Harrison. Before the great man at the White | 

House has finished his breakfast, he is aware of 
| a crowd of visitors who have come to pay their | 








respects, and the number of people that the | 
President must shake hands with is countless. | 
They beset him at all times. | 

It needs but a line to show how trying it must be | 
to deal calmly and wisely with the great horde of | 
office-seekers who make the life of a President a | 
burden, to say nothing of the Press, ready to} 
| repeat every word and gesture, and even invade | 
the most sacred family matters. 

One journal in this country sent a reporter to 
President Harrison’s house to give a full account | 
of the President’s family worship; and there is | 
little doubt, if he had gained admittance, the 
reporter would have ‘written up’’ the family | 
devotions after the most approved style, and per- 
haps given a verbatim report of the President’s 
morning prayer. 

Great men suffer, too, from public criticism and 
unjust and ignorant attacks on their fame and | 
character. We can hardly call the names of living 
persons to illustrate this fact, but is there one great 
|man in this, or any other country, against whom 
| Scandal and Detraction have not wagged their 
| tongues ? 
| Again, greatness involves a certain degree of | 
| isolation. The eminent man who is on terms of 
familiarity with others not so highly placed makes | 
himself popular, but, unless he is lacking in 
dignity, such familiarity of intercourse is all on 
When a great man is in trouble of any 





but a very different man from Shakespeare’s | sort he is apt to receive much formal sympathy, 


representation) was an English governor of the | 


Bastille. 
Although the Bastille was assailed by the Paris 
mob as a visible symbol of tyranny, as a matter 


| but very little of that touching, intimate friend- | 
| ship which soothes and comforts. Yet greatness | 
| brings with itself care, duty, anxiety, responsi- 
| bility, which make personal and domestic trials 


of fact its prisoners were more often princes or | and afflictions not easier, but harder, to bear. 


nobles than persons of lesser degree. 


Still, as the taking and destruction of the Bas- | he owes to society. Ev 


The more power or genius a man has, the more 
ery truly great man is| 


| usually of bark. 


accountable for a large amount of happiness or 
misery. 

Dreams of greatness have sometimes been 
fulfilled in the lives of the dreamers. But let 


| him who sighs for fame take account of many 


things, whether he be able to endure them. As 
the Persian proverb has it, ‘‘A great man is the 
world’s property.” 


——or—__—_ 
SLIGHT CLEWS. 


“Tom” Marshall was at one time the favorite hero 
of the bar in Kentucky. His acumen, his wit, his 
magnetic power over a jury, whether he happened 
to be drunk or sober, gave rise to numberless anec- 
dotes about him. One of the least known is the 
following: 

Marshall, after a prolonged holiday, found himself 
in a little inland town, the centre of an admiring 
circle of newly made friends who were ignorant of 
his real position or occupation. Chief among these 
was a young dentist, a hard-working, frugal fellow, 
| who, by dint of strict economy, had saved a few 
hundred dollars. He was about to be married, had 
bought a snug little house, and withdrew his money 
one day from the bank to pay for it. 

The bargain was to be completed on the following 
day. He carried the money to his chamber, a small 
| room back of his shop, and, locking up the roll of 
bills in his secretary, went to bed. 

About midnight he was wakened by the flash of a 
dark lantern in his face. He sprang up. A man 


| was climbing out of the open window. His desk 


was open and rifled. He rushed upon the thief, who 
fired at him twice and escaped. The poor dentist, 
on the eve of his wedding-day, was left dangerously 
wounded and penniless. 

The county was searched for traces of the thief, 
but in vain. Marshall took a keen interest in the 
matter, questioned the policemen closely, and when 
they gave up in despair, asked permission to visit 
the dentist’s rooms. After a close search, he found 
upon the floor a small pellet of burned paper, which 
he carried home. It was the wadding out of the 
thief’s pistol. When examined, it proved to be half 
of a receipt for water-tax, signed by John Jones, 
Town Clerk. 

The date was entire, but the name of the man 
paying his tax was torn off, excepting two letters, 
Pe——. Marshall at once searched the records of 
the town clerk, and found that on the given date 
Peter Scott had paid his water-tax. Peter was 
arrested, and the money was found in his possession. 

Marshall soon after left the village, followed by 
the blessings of the grateful dentist and his bride. 
Long afterward they discovered that their friend 
was the famous eccentric lawyer of Kentucky. 

Another story which lingers in the gossip about 
the courts in the same State is of an old lawyer 
named Hunt, who, in the early part of this century, 
was known as “the sleuth-hound,” so unerring was 
his pursuit of a criminal. 

On one occasion he was employed to defend a poor 
colored porter in a bank, accused of robbing the 
vaults, after the cashier was gagged and tied. 

The circumstantial evidence was complete against 
the negro, but Hunt was convinced of his innocence. 
The thief, too, had dropped a bit of cloth on the 
floor, apparently the torn lining of a hat, about 
which Hunt’s keen scent detected a faint, peculiar 


| perfume. 


“The man who wore this is a tanner,”’ he said to a 
detective. 

There was but one tannery within forty miles. 
One of the owners was a dissipated young man. He 
was watched, and was soon detected in passing some 
of the stolen money. Being arrested, he confessed 
his guilt, and Hunt’s client was saved. 

The old saying, ‘‘Murder will out,’’ is true only 
when some intellect is acute enough to gather the 
proof of guilt from trifles which other men neglect. 


- +r 
WEARING THE SLIPPER. 


Mowry, one of the early writers on the habits and 


| customs of the African tribes, tells an amusing story 
| of alady’s slipper which by some chance was carried 


into the country back of Cape Colony, and handed 
about with delight and admiration among the Hot- 
tentots. It was a ball-slipper of embroidered white 
satin. 

When Captain Mowry travelled among the tribes 


| a year later, he found that every woman of distine- 
| tion possessed a rude imitation of this slipper, made 


She wore it only on occasions of 
great importance, tied to a string and hung about 
her neck, and showed it with complacent smiles to 
the stranger to prove that she kept up with the 
fashions as well as her white sisters. 

This seems absurd enough to us, but have we not, 


| also, customs that are quite as ridiculous? 


The head of a seminary for girls, in one of the 
Middle States, said, a few months ago, “Five-eighths 
of my pupils take lessons in music. Of these, 
probably, five in a hundred become musicians; they 
love the art and give to it the large amount of time, 
labor and patience it demands. 

“Of the others, a few girls, after leaving school, 
keep up through life their practice enough to sing 
simple songs and hymns, and to play the sweet, 
familiar melodies of which their parents or children 
are fond. They are not scientific performers, but 
their music gives pleasure in their homes, and often 
soothes and quiets their own strained nerves. 

“But the great majority of girls who learn music 
only do it because it is considered the proper thing 


for a girl in good society to do. Their parents, 


| however small their means, are heavily taxed for 


years to pay for their lessons and a piano is pur- 
chased at a large outlay. When the girl comes 
home from school, she has learned, perhaps, by the 
sacrifice of an hour’s labor a day for years, to strum 


three or four marches and waltzes. She plays them 


| until everybody is tired of them; but she never 
| opens the piano to give pleasure to herself or others, 
“The same thing is true, in a less degree, of girls 
who learn to paint without any love for the art.” 
Nothing can widen or beautify the horizon of a 
woman’s life more surely than one of these arts, if 
faithfully loved and used. But to waste money, 
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time and labor on them simply to “be in the fash- 
ion,” is as foolish in the white woman as it is for 
the black to hang for show a ball-slipper about her 
neck which she never can wear upon her feet. 


READY IN ANSWER. 


“Camp-meeting” John Allen was always ready 
with a retort for friend or foe, sometimes scathing, 
and always humorous. After his conversion, he 
met an old minister, who plied him with very search- 
ing questions as to the genuineness of his experience, 
and the young man complained of the severity of 
this catechism. 

“If the tree be well-rooted,” said the minister, ‘‘it 
will not be harmed if we shake it.” 

“But,” said the convert, “the Master said to His 
disciples, ‘Feed my lambs,’ not ‘Go and shake 
them.’” 

At another time, when Mr. Allen was about to 
begin his sermon in a new place, a former pastor 
said to him, “‘Are you a long preacher?” 

“Five feet seven inches,” was the immediate 
reply. 

At a meeting of ministers, a Baptist was invited 
to give his views on the subject of Methodist econ- 
omy, and at once rose, saying that, although there 
were many excellent things in Methodism, it seemed 
to him to have too much machinery. 

Mr. Allen was on his feet in a moment. 

“The Methodist church may have more machinery 
than the Baptist,” he replied, ‘‘but it doesn’t require 
as much water to run it.” 

When the question of prohibition was under gen- 
eral discussion, a red-faced toper one day said to 
Mr. Allen, “I shall vote against you on this ques- 
tion.” 

“Your face voted before you spoke,” was the quick 
reply. 


A lawyer of opposite politics said to him, about | 
the same time, “Mr. Allen, on which side are you | 


going to vote? for I shall vote against you.” 

“On the right side,” was the answer. “Which 
side is yours?” 

One morning at a Methodist camp-meeting a young 
man arose, and said, pompously, ‘I do not believe 
in singing ‘Oh, to be nothing.’ I propose to be some- 
thing, and I want people to know it.” 

Brother Allen instantly rose, and repeated the 
verses : 

“If a man think himself to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every man 
prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing 
in himself alone, and not in another.” 

The question of ambition was not discussed fur. 
ther that day. 

—_— +r ————— 
STRANGE ANIMALS. 


It cannot be denied that “a rose by any other name 


would smell as sweet,” but certainly it would not be | 


as available for poetry if called by some pretentious, 
scientific term. Indeed, the names of science, when 
heard by ears unfamiliar with their meaning, have 
often a terrifying sound. 


Two young men were studying, under the micro- 


scope, the bacteria found in ditch-water, and one of 
them proposed that they should take their work 
home from the class-room, after the usual hour for 
remaining there. One of them, who lived with a 
maiden aunt, said that he was sure she would allow 
them to use her dining-room table, where they would 
have plenty of light, and on arriving at the house, 
he made his request. 

“Why don’t you look at your live things at school, 
and leave them there?” she inquired, with manifest 
distaste for the whole subject. 

“Because we’ve found such beauties to day, we 
can’t bear to stop looking,” said her nephew. “Let 
us have the table, won’t you?” 

“Ye-yes, you may have the table,’’ was the some- 
what grudging response, and the young men, won- 
dering why auntie was so peculiar, set to work. 
Presently she appeared again, this time holding her 
skirts gingerly about her ankles, that they might not 
touch the floor. 

“Boys,” said she, taking a careful glance in every 
direction, “do be careful of those things, won’t 
you?”’ 

“What, the bacteria?” 

“Yes. Don’t let any of the creatures get out, and 
hide about the room, so that you can’t catch them.” 





+e — 
INVENTION OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


The invention of the compound microscope, con- 
sisting of two convex lenses placed one above the 
other, naturally soon followed the invention of the 
telescope. The simple microscope was very early 
known, a convex lens of rock crystal having been 
found in the ruins of Nineveh. The idea of the 
more perfect form of this instrument is said to have 
occurred to Hans Zansz, or to his son Zacharias, 
spectacle-makers in Holland, about 1590. 

It is very probable, however, that the same idea 
was suggested, either accidentally or by way of 
experiment, to others. Galileo, for instance, the 


great Italian astronomer, it is said, had, before 1610, | 
directed a tube fitted with lenses to the observation | 


of small, near objects. He stated, shortly after this 
date, that he had been able to observe through a 
lens the movements of minute animals, and their 
organs of sense. 

In a letter written in 1614, he says that he has with 
his microscope “seen and observed flies as large as 
sheep, and that their badies were covered with hairs, 
and they had sharp claws.” 


a 
TREACHEROUS MEMORIES. 


When a man can say, “I was there, and I saw it,” | 


he ought to be believed, one would think, provided 
he has a reputation for speaking the truth. What 
shall we be sure of, if not of the things we have 
Seen with our own eyes? 

Yet experience proves that it is possible to remem 
ber what never happened, and remember it, too, 
with the utmost distinctness and particularity. 

rhis fact has been abundantly brought out by the 
war reminiscences so numerously published during 
the last ten years. As one writer remarks, every 


book and magazine article is followed by notes of | shutters that want painting?”—Gazetta del Popolo. | 


| correction, or by extended articles of refutation, so 
|constantly does one veteran’s recollection of an 
event contradict another’s, while both of them, it is 
likely enough, are proved to be wrong by the official 
records. 

The late Colonel Scott, who had charge of the war 
records of the government, relates that one day an 
officer came into the room in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“Have you said I was not in the second battle of 
Bull Run?” he demanded. 

“No, not exactly that,” said Scott. 

“Well, Bob Scott, I was told you said so, and I 
came in to put daylight through you, if you stuck to 
it.” 

“Oh no,” replied Scott, “I never said you were not 
in the battle. What I said was that you yourself, in 
| an Official report dated on the day of the battle, had 
said that you were in the Cumberland Valley, a hun- 
dred miles from Bull Run!” 

Colonel Scott called a clerk, and ordered the report 
brought. The officer read it twice through in silence, 
put on his hat, and went away without a word. 


sates ~~ =— 
“PET WORDS.” 


Professor Hill, in his book entitled “Our English,” 
says that in newspapers the tendency is to sacrifice 
elegance and refinement to the “forceful”? or the 
“funny”; in novels, to sacrifice vigor and compact- 
ness to the sentimental or the fanciful. Both news- 
papers and novels keep on hand “pet words,” which 
often fill places that belong to their betters. Among 
these pet words are the following: 


A good speech is termed “breezy” or ‘neat’; a 
good style, “crisp” or ‘incisive’; a comely counte- 
nance is “clear-cut” or “clean-cut.” Bad features 
are “accentuated” by sickness. Lectures are ‘“‘punc- 
tuated” with applause. <A clergyman ‘‘performs”’ at 
a funeral; a musician “officiates” or ‘presides’? at 
the piano-forte. 

Many things, from noses to tendencies, are “pro- 
| nounced’”’; many things, from a popular novel to a 
| popular nostrum, are “unique’’?; many things, from 
| a circus to a book, have an “advent.’? Questions are 
| “pivotal,” achievements “colossal” or ““monumen- 
| tal,’? books ‘‘epoch-making.”’ 

Every week something is “inaugurated” or ‘‘ini- 
tiated,” and somebody or something is “in touch 
with” somebody or something else. A man does 
not express sentiments; he “‘voices’? them. A word 
just now in vogue is “‘weird.”” We read not only of 
the “weird’’? beauty of Keats, but also of the 
“weirdest”? misconstruction of facts, or misstate- 
ments of principles. ‘Factor’ and “feature” appear 
in the oddest company, and “environment” has be- 
come a weariness to the spirit. 
| Some journalists and novelists think that there are 

not enough words in the English language to supply 
their needs, and therefore coin a few more, by giving 
|new forms to old words. One journal tells its 
readers that ‘ ‘mentality,’ though not in the dic- 
tionaries, is a good English word.” Another says, 
| *Christmasing’; we ought to have such a word.” 
| A popular writer talks of rural mechanics too idle 
| to “mechanize.” “Burglarize”’ is a newspaper word; 
| *burgle’’ has been borrowed from the stage. 

We read of “‘echoey” sounds; of ‘mayoral’? qual- 
| ities; of a bow which “grotesqued” a compliment; 
| of the “‘genius of swellness,” and of desires which 
| are “‘wide-horizoned.” : 

“There’s nae living,” as Meg Dods, in “St. Ronan’s 
| Well” says, ‘‘for new words in this new world 
| neither, and that is another vex to auld folks as 
| e.”’ 





| +e, 
| 
CONDENSATION BY COLD. 


In writing of winter experiences in the Hudson 
Bay country, Mr. Ballantyne describes the effect of 
bringing cold iron into a warm room, and explains 
the philosophy of the change produced. The same 
explanation can be given of the moisture forming 
on the outside of a vessel in which ice is kept in a 
warm room, or of frost on the window pane in 
winter. 


It was curious to observe the change that took 
place in the appearance of our guns after we entered 
the warm room. The barrels, and every bit of metal 
—_ them, instantly became white, like ground 
glass. This phenomenon was caused by the conden- 
sation and freezing of the moist atmosphere of the 
room upon the coldiron. Any piece of metal, when 
brought suddenly out of such intense cold into a 
warm room, will in this way become covered with a 
pure white coating of hoar-frost. 

It does not remain long in this state, however, as 
the warmth of the room soon heats the metal and 
melts the ice. Thus, in about ten minutes, our guns 
assumed three different appearances; when we en- 
tered the house, they were clear, polished and dry; 
in five minutes they were white as snow, and in five 
more, dripping wet. 


<i eieincesli tacinciasasiatine 
“HATS OFF!” 


Two characteristics mark the Russian people: an 
intense reverence for the Czar, and an idolizing 
| adoration for the mere picture of any royal or sacred 
personage. While visiting Kieff, Mr. Morrison, an 
English lawyer, entered a telegraph office. 


As he passed through the door, he gave the usual 
Continental salute by raising his hat; but he had 
advanced only a few steps within the room, when a 
loud shout bade him take off his hat. The English. 
man went up to the shouting official, and apologized 
| for his unintentional rudeness. 

“It is not for me, sir,’ replied the clerk. “It is 
| for the Emperor,” and he pointed over his shoulder 
to an unflattering colored picture of His Majesty, 
Alexander III. 

The most sacred entrance to the Kremlin, at Mos 
| cow, is the Redeemer gate, so called because there is 
hung in it a picture of the Saviour—a picture of 
great sanctity. Even the Emperor has to uncover 
| his head as he passes through this gate. The passage 
| under the gate is a long one, but even in a terrific 

snow-storm every one uncovers his head. 
The traveller is told that when Napoleon refused 
| to take his hat off, while passing before the sacred 
| picture, a sudden gust of wind took it off for him. 





—~er- —s 
HE WANTED A PAINTER. 


A Paris physician showed both skill and wit in 
; rebuking what—perhaps justly—he regarded as the 
impertinence of a celebrated but very vain and over 
| bearing French painter in Paris. 


The pet dog of this artist was taken ill, and his 
owner had the audacity to send for one of the lead. 
ing physicians in the capital, on the assumption that 
a veterinary surgeon was not good enough for the 
valuable dog of so great a personage as himself. 

The physician who had been honored with the 
summons was it first quite shocked at the imperti- 
nence of the notion, but soon recovered his equanim- 
ity, and returned the following message to the knight 
of the brush: 

“Would Monsieur M—— be good enough to step 
over to my house, as I have a couple of new window 


| Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. 
senna ate 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
| Burnett’s Cocoaine, It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 








“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts 
for Ice 


Cream, Sherbet, 
s, etc., packed with 
zer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
KEEP’S SHIRTS AND FINE 


FURNISHING COODS, 
IS NOW READY. 


It contains the prices and full description of 
| Shirts and Men’s Furmshings manufactured and 


| sold by one of the largest and best-known houses 
in the world. Our goods are sold at prices much 
| lower than charged by the ordinary retailer. 


This Catalogue will be sent FREE upon ap- 
plication. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CoO., 
809 and 811 Broadway, New York, 
114 Tr t St., Bost 


LADIES! 


Your attention is invited 
to our Lady’s Watch in 
oxidized silver. 


Handsome, 
Stylish, 
Reliable. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


Sold by all 
Jewellers. 
Send for circular. 
Manhattan WatchCo. 


SALESROOMS, 
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‘The Leading American Clothiers. 
WE HAVE JUST IS- 

SUED our spring cat- 
alogue for 1889 which will 
be mailed free to readers 
of The Companion. 

The cut represents our 
$15 sack business suit 
which we have also at the 
same price, in cutaways 
and frock coats. They are 
of Cheviots, Cassimeres 
and Worsted and make the 
most desirable garment 
ever offered for the money. 

Our spring overcoats in 
four different shades at $15 
are very stylish and dressy. 
They are silk lined and 
have satin sleeve lining. 

In boys clothing we keep 
a full line of the latest 
fancies. Boys suits at $4 and $5 are splendid 
for school and dress. 

Write for a catalogue and rules for measure- 
ment. Orders should, to insure speedy at- 
tention, be accompanied by cash. 


A. H. KING & CO., 


The Leading American Clothiers, 


627 and 629 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 








THE great therapeutic value of Cod-Liver Oil 
in Phthisis (consumption), Scrofulosis, Rheuma- 
tism and similar disorders, is recognized by all 
physicians. 

The unpleasantness of the improperly made Oils 
that abound has deterred many from realizing its 
benefits, and stimulated the production of a host 
of Emulsions as substitutes claiming palatability. 
This claim 1s not well founded for ‘‘Emulsions are 
thick, slow-running, sticky preparations which are 
swallowed with difficulty and leave an unpleasant_ 
taste behind them. Besides, the indiscriminate 
continued use of the Salts of Lime and Soda in 
Emulsions is injudicious, if not positively per- 
nicious. The benefits to be expected from Cod- 
Liver Oil can be readily realized by the selection 
of Peter Méller’s Norwegian. There is nothing 
unpleasant about this clean, pure oil, therefore no 
necessity to disguise its taste. It has taken nine- 
teen gold medals at the great exhibitions of the 
world, establishing its superiority over all others. 

It has claims which entitle it to preference, and 
insure the effects that can be expected only from 
a pure and perfect product. It is not offensive 
either in taste or smell, but sweet and agreeable. 
Its administration is always followed by satisfac- 
tory results. It is more easily assimilated, and 
more nutritious than other oils. It is noted for 
its perfect digestibility, and perfect limpidity. It 
| costs the consumer no more than the poorer qual- 
ities abounding in the stores. 

All well-stocked drug stores have it. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 





234 & 25 Bway, N. Y. City. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 





The True Way 


O CURE Eczema, Pimples, and 

Eruptive Diseases of all kinds is 

to purify the blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 

parilla. Until the blood is cleansed, 

there can be no permanent relief from 
these troubles. 

** Four years ago I was severely afflict- 
ed with salt-rheum, the itching being so 
incessant as to seriously interfere with 
sleep. Painful scrofulous sores ap- 
peared on my neck and the upper part 
of my arms, and from there the humor 
went to my eyes. My appetite being 
poor, my health rapidly failed. I began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before 
I had finished ten bottles I regained my 
appetite, improved greatly in strength, 
and was permanently cured of the salt- 
rheum and scrofula. I consider that 
what I spent for this medicine was well 
invested. The Sarsaparilla has indeed 
done me incalculable good.’?— Mrs. 
Caroline A. Garland, Deerfield, N. H., 
(formerly of Lowell, Mass.). 

“My little niece was afflicted with a 
severe cutaneous disease, which broke 
out at intervals and resisted treatment. 
At last, we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
This acted like magic. She is now 
entirely cured and has been in perfect 
health for several months.”— Margaret 
Peyston, Clarendon, Ark. 

“For a long time I was afflicted with 
salt-rheum, and could find nothing to 
relieve me. <A friend recommended 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and after taking four bottles I 


Springs, Mich. 
Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





was cured.”—Edwin R. Tombs, Ogemaw | 


To Reach Boils 


And Carbuncles, take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
villa. No other medicine produces such 
immediate and salutary results. 


C. K. Murray, of 
Charlottesville, Va., 
was almost literally 
covered with boils 
~ and carbuneles. 

=These all disap- 
peared as the result 
of using only three 
bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This 
proves that the true 
way to reach these troubles is through 
the blood. ‘It is now over six years,” 
writes Mr. Murray, ‘since I took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and I have not had a 
pimple, nor boil, nor a sign of one in all 
that time.” 

“Last May a large carbuacle broke 
out on my arm. The usual remedies 
had no effect and I was confined to my 
bed for eight weeks. <A friend induced 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less 
than three bottles healed the sore. 
Another effect of this medicine was 
the strengthening of my sight.’’— Mrs. 
Carrie Adams, Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T had a number of carbuncles on my 
neck and back, with swellings in my 
armpits, and was tormented with pain 
almost beyond endurance. All means 
of relief to which I resorted failed until 
I began to take Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


one bottle of which medieine restored 
me to health.’’—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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108 Madison St., Chicago, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SLOCUM TENNIS RAQUETS. 


Improved for 1889, made in three styles. 


No 10. The Slocum Special, for Expert and Tournament Use, 
strung with finest red English tennis gut. "3 
The Slocum, a reliable bat, strung with finest red and 
white American gut, — . ° ° ° ° e 
No.&r. The Slocum Junior, same size and style as above, 


price, $7.00 
price, $6.00 


rung with white American gut, good quality, price, $4.00 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue of Summer Athletic 
Goods, including a beautiful line of Outing Clothing. 


G. SPALDING & BROS., 


241 Broadway, New York, 
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MAY. 

Th. 9. Columbus sailed on his last voyage, 1502. 
Fr. 10. Centennial Exhibition opened, 1876. 

Sa. 11. Earl of Chatham died, 1778. 

Su. 12. Grown Point captured, 1775. | 
Mo. 13. Jamestown, Va., founded, 1607. | 
Tu. 14. Vaccination first performed, 1796. 
We. 15. Massacre of Liberals in Naples, 1848. | 





For the Companion. 


IN NATURE’S SOLITUDES. 


Within the hollow of the hills 
The silent river flows, 

Its listless water softly thrills 
The flag that in it grows; 

Beyond its sloping banks, where bloom 
Red lilies, crimson dyed, 

The low pines cast their fragrant gloom 

e. 





Along the mountain si 


High peaks beyond them gleam with snow, 
Above the rocky line 

Where restless winds forever blow, 
And sapless mosses shine; 

But here, where grasses slowly bend 
Before the whispering breeze, 

From clover tufts to daisies, wend 
The pollen-dusted bees. 


The birds in yonder maple sing 
In low, entrancing notes, 
While poised aloft on tireless wing, 
A watchful eagle floats; 
And higher still, in purple deeps 
Of sunlit, summer sky, 
Like windless sails where ocean sleeps, 
The white clouds moveless lie. 


No sign of human life is seen, 
And save for bird and bee, 

And whisper of the grasses green 
Wherewith the wind is free, 

There is nos , and all the place 
Is full of peaceful rest, 

And that supreme, effaceful grace, 
Which says, “God knoweth best.” 











Yet man will win this listless stream 
Sometime to do his will, 

And golden harvest sheaves will gleam, 
Along yon sloping hill; 

And orchard trees, with blossoms sweet, 
Will hear low-spoken words, 

What time young folk, with lingering feet, 
List to the mating birds. 


THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 








For the Companion. 
NARROW JUDGMENTS. | 

According to an old chronicle, when the Indians | 
of Southern California first saw the Spanish in- | 
vaders, they described them as ‘‘bad-looking men, 
with dirty white skins and ugly blue eyes,’’ while 
the Spaniards, glorying in their superior power 
and knowledge, looked everywhere with contempt 
upon the dark and ruddy Indians, and, through 
bigotry and prejudice, destroyed monuments of 
Indian art and history and religion which to-day 
would be of inestimable value. 

Among remote tribes of Africa the first Euro- 
pean travellers were thought very disagreeable in 
appearance, and so they were, if the sooty faces 
and forms of the natives were taken as the stand- 
ard of beauty. 

Such narrow judgments are not confined to 
differing races. Kindred nations, communities 
and individuals persistently misunderstand and 
deride each other. Indeed, we are all inclined to 
criticise what is unlike ourselves, and the criticisms 
are generally more or less unjust, and often very 
cruel. It is rarely that we see a man or a woman 
who is by nature broad and sympathetic enough 
to judge others correctly. 

Ignorance, egotism and selfishness are at the 
bottom of narrow judgments. It is not the man 
of gene: ous disposition and enlarged mind who 
denounces ideas which happen to be new to him, 
or sneers at ways and methods of life merely be- 
cause he is unaccustomed to them; it is the man 
who has seen little, or who is so satisfied with 
himself and his surroundings that he cares for 
nothing and knows nothing beyond his own hori- 
zon. 

Love for home and country is natural and 
beautiful; but the noblest patriotism pays due 
regard to all homes and countries, even though, 
as the Chinese do openly, we may secretly think 
ef our own as the ‘‘Middle Kingdom,”’ the centre 
of the earth. 

Infinite variety is the plan upon which God has 
made the world, from grasses and insects up to 
man, and nature has room and tolerance for all. 
The pine does not despise the oak for its sturdy 
breadth and gnarled boughs, nor does the oak 
ridicule the pine for its slender growth and needle- 
like leaves; nor does either scorn the ivy creeping 





about its roots, or the grape-vine swinging from 
its branches. 

Each grows in its own way without interfering | 
with the rest, and together they make the charm | 
of wood and lawn. Each object in nature and | 
each person, young or old, can fill some one place, 
or do some one thing better than any other could 
fill or do it. Said the squirrel to the mountain in 
the fable: 


“If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
cy 


Neither can you crack a nut. 

If we all looked alike and thought alike and 
acted alike, life would be very monotonous. 

“I think I should be frantic,’”’ exclaimed a 
bright, impulsive, large-hearted woman, “if I 
should see another woman exactly like myself! 
It is all I can do to bear my own imperfections.” 

Let each try to find what he can do best and do 





| 


| it, leaving the same freedom to others, and remem- 


bering that we are all children of one Father. 
How else can we even begin to obey the command, 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ?”’ 

Epna DEAN Proctor. 
— +or— 

ONE THOUSAND FEET HIGH. 
The French are given to expressing surprise at the 
freaks of “those mad Americans” across the water, 


| as we are sometimes called; but they, too, have odd 


and ambitious whims, one of which is just now 
being successfully carried out at Paris. This is the 
Eiffel Tower, which is already over seven hundred 
feet high, and is destined to be one of the greatest 
attractions of the Universal Exposition of 1889. 
When it was announced, two years ago, that the 
French proposed building a tower one thousand feet 
high, people smiled, and asked what would be done 
with it after the exhibition should be over; but that 
question seems to have settled itself. 


Scientific men have already proposed using it for 
astronomical observations, and also for a laboratory 
in which to carry on various researches. At its top 
the air will be absolutely pure and free from microbes, 
and owing to the greater clearness of the atmos- 
phere at that altitude, it will be possible to undertake 
observations which could never be satisfactorily car- 
ried on at a lower level. 

At present there are about one hundred and eighty 
men at work on the building. They begin at six in 
the morning, in spite of the cold at the top, which, 
during the winter, was sometimes eight degrees be- 
low zero, centigrade, or eighteen degrees above zero, 
Fahrenheit. 

A restaurant has been opened on the tower about 
three hundred feet from the ground, at which the 
workmen can get food at half the price they would 
pay at the neighboring inns; thus they are saved 
the fatigue of going up and down stairs several times 
a day. 

At the great height now reached, the number of 
men is necessarily restricted by want of space, and 
so the iron-work used in building is hoisted up to 
them ready to fasten in place; all they have to do is 
to rivet it to the parts already in position. 

When the tower i8 finished, there will be elevators 
reaching all its stages, four for the first stage, two 
for the second, and one, capable of carrying sixty- 
five persons, going to the top gallery. 

A spiral staircase winds about the tower to the 
top, but it will probably not be used to any great 
extent, as most persons are afflicted with dizziness 
when they have made a few turns about the iron 
column to which the steps are riveted. There is no 
danger of falling, as iron hand-rails protect the 
climber on the outward side of the stairs; but that 
fact is not sufficient to prevent a decided feeling of 
discomfort in finding one’s self high in air upon a 
narrow foothold. 

It is proposed to place an enormous electric light 
on the top of the tower, and others at various stages 
of the ascent, and the effect must be unusual and 
magnificent. 

M. Eiffel, the projector of this enormous work, is 
a well-known engineer, the president of the ‘‘Society 
of Engineers of France.” 





POET-MINISTER. 


The Scotch have a prejudice against “a paper- 
minister’’—that is, one who reads his sermons. This 
aversion compels their preachers to write their 
sermons, commit them to memory, and then preach 
them as a school-boy speaks his “piece.”” The excep- 
tions to this rule are those gifted orators, who work 
out mentally the plan and thought of a sermon, and 
are able to supply the words while delivering it. 
Dr. William Robertson of Irvine, it is said, preached 
as if engaged in elevated conversation, and as one 
to whom the truth was at that moment revealed. 


A friend, after hearing him graphically describe 
the passage of the Red Sea, asked him how he man- 
aged to do it. 

“I called up the scene before me,’’ he answered. 
“IT saw the procession of the tribes, and I simply 
told what I saw.” 

“What sort of a sermon did William preach?’ 
asked his brother James of an intelligent but unim- 
aginative clergyman, who had heard Robertson 
preach the previous Sunday. 

“Sermon!” replied the clergyman; “it was not a 
sermon at all, it was an epic poem.” 

Robertson’s fellow-students expressed the opinion 
that he would interest a cultured few, but would 
never be popular. The opinion was incorrect, for 
the sailors and weavers of Irvine crowded the church 
to hear the young minister whose sermons were 
“epic poems.” The sort of —? he gave them 
may be inferred from an anecdote. 

A few students, fresh from church history, were 
talking in his presence of the old scholastic question, 
“How many angels can be supported on the point of 
a needle?” 

“*Five,”’ said Doctor Robertson, “and I will prove 
it.” He then told them this story,: 

One wild, stormy night, as he was coming home 
late, through a side street, he saw a light in the 
window of a room where a poor woman lived, whose 
husband was at sea. Wondering what kept her up 
80 late, he looked in the low window, and saw her 
sewing by the dim lamp, while five rosy children 
were soundly sleeping around her. 

“And there was a needle supporting five angels!” 
said he, triumphantly. 

The poetical clergyman was also a wit. He had 
introduced some changes into the forms of worship, 
which caused a good lady to remonstrate with him. 

“T hear,” said she, “that you are introducing some 
dreadful innovations into your church service—that 
you read the Commandments at the communion.” 

“Indeed,” he replied, ‘‘we have introduced a far 
greater innovation than that.” 

“What is it?” asked the alarmed lady. 

“We try to keep them.”’ 


—_— —~+er—____—__ 
A PET WOLF. 


According to the Denver Republican, a Dakota 
man, who goes by the name of Uncle Davy, is the 
owner of a tame gray wolf. The animal is about 
six months old, weighs a little more than fifty 
pounds, and has very much the appearance of a 
well-kept dog, though his bearing indicates a rather 
limited acquaintance with polite society. He was 
found in Middle Park last summer, while Uncle 
Davy and his family were on a camping expedition. 


Uncle Davy was riding at some distance from 
camp one afternoon, when suddenly he was startled 
by the savage yelp of a wolf and acry of pain from 
his pet greyhound. 

He urged his burro to the scene, and found his dog 
in a serious position. An old she wolf, with her 
four cubs huddling closely under her, attacked the 
hound with her fore-paws, struck him two severe 
blows on the head, and laid him out on the ground. 
Instantly the wild beast caught the side of the hound 
in her teeth, and tore out a piece of flesh. 

She then made an attack upon the man. Just as 
she leaped, the frightened burro shied, and Uncle 
Davy struck the beast with his stiff-brimmed hat. 
The blow was harmless of itself, but the suddenness 
with which it was dealt so astonished the wolf that 
she ran away. 

Uncle Davy quickly appropriated one of the cubs, 
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which was probably two weeks old, and hastily re- 
treated. The little stranger was taken in at the 
camp, and tenderly nursed until he was old enough 
to comprehend his surroundings and associates. 
Then the process of instruction was begun, and he | 
soon showed himself an apt pupil in acquiring such 
tricks as dogs are commonly taught. : 
Kindness has been the ruling rod, and Jack, while 
he has learned many things, has never developed the 
least disposition to be ugly or savage. He possesses 
none of the wicked tricks known to his kind, and 
his tractability has aan the old assertion that 
a gray wolf can never be domesticated. : 
While in the Republican office his master put him 
through a course of performances which were sur- 
prising. He would lie down, roll over, sit up, take 
off his master’s hat, and, funniest of all, would leap | 
up, hug Uncle Davy with wolfish fervor, and mis- 
chievously take off the old gentleman’s spectacles. | 


—~>—__—_—__ 
For the Companion. 


‘“*IF THERE WERE DREAMS TO SELL.” 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 


If there were dreams to sell, 
Do I not know full well 
Yhat I would buy ? 
Hope’s dear, delusive spell, 
Its happy tale to tell— 
Jdoy’s fleeting sigh. 


—BEDDOES. 


I would be young again— 

Youth’s madding bliss and bane 
I would recapture— 

Though it were keen with pain 

ll else seems void and vain 

To that fine rapture. 

I would be glad once more— 

Slip = an open door 
Into Life’s glory— 

Keep what I spent of yore, 

Find what I lost before— 
Hear the old story. 

As it of old befell, 

Breaking Death’s frozen spell, 
Love should draw nigh:— 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Do I not know too well 
What I would buy ? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
I 
ABSENT-MINDED. 


“Burdette says that our funniest experiences are 
almost always connected with ‘a great big heart- 
ache,’ and I know it’s true,” said lively Mrs. Peters. 
“T have laughed twenty times during the last twenty 
years over something that happened the day after I 
was married. But I assure you I didn’t laugh when 
it happened. I was married on the third day of 
July, and my husband was to deliver an address in 
the town hall on the Fourth. 


“He was principal of the school, and the people 
wouldn’t let him go away even for our wedding-trip 
till after the celebration. So we went to the village 
hotel, and there on the evening of my marriage I 
had to listen to my husband practising that speech. 

‘‘He went to the hall soon after breakfast to try 
his voice, saying he would come back for me about 
half an hour before the exercises began. 

“*And didn’t he come?’ cried several of Mrs. 
Peters’s listeners. 

“Not he. Think of it! I was dressed up in my 
pretty new things, and lots of the girls in the village 
would be there to see me come in with my husband. 
I wouldn’t stay at home, and oh, it was dreadful to 
go alone! 

“To add to my trouble I met one of my husband’s 
most intimate friends before I had gone twenty 
steps. He knew Mr. Peters’s peculiarity, and I sus- 
pected that he guessed how I had been made a 
victim of it, but he was kind and talked of other 
subjects. 

“It was a relief, after all, to have his company. 
The girls would think my husband had been obliged 
to go early and had left his friend to escort me. 

“We were late, and when we entered the crowded 
hall, the mayor was making a few preliminary 
remarks, Mr. Peters sitting behind him. 

“The moment he caught sight of me, he did the 
most absurd thing possible—the one thing necessary 
to complete my misery. 

“First slapping his knee with a gesture of tremen- 
dous surprise and self-reproach, a gesture that would 
show everybody just what had happened, he rose and 
came down through the audience straight tome. I 
can hear him now. 

***My dearest girl,’ said he, leaning over me, ‘I 
forgot all about you!’ 

***You’d better go back to the platform,’ said I, as 
coolly as possible. 

«“«Don’t be provoked, Mattie,’ he begged, cappin 
the climax; ‘I honestly did forget all about you, or 
would have come back to the hotel. It did seem to 
me, too, as though I’d left something.’ 

***Go back to the platform and never speak to me 
again,’ said I. It was too much for me to bear, to 
know that his friend was laughing at his ridiculous 
apology. 

“Of course we made it up, and I’ve forgiven him 
for forty acts of absent-mindedness since; but to 
this day he doesn’t like to be asked if he ‘thought 
he had left something.’ ” 


a 
a NERVE. 

A company of Englishmen was on a tiger-hunt in 
India. The beaters had been at work for some time, 
when a shout was heard which meant that a man- 
eater was making toward the sportsmen. All hands 
put themselves into position to receive the attack. 
One of the company describes the meeting, which 
ended with an adventure which no one was expect- 
ing. 


Lieutenant Farrington was on my right, in line 
with the mouth of the gully, and not more than 
twenty feet from my elbow. He had a double-bar- 
relled rifle of heavy calibre, while I had a repeater. 
In three or four minutes after the cry of warning 
the tiger appeared in the mouth of the gully, head 
on to Farrington, and looking him straight in the 

ace. 

“Hold on! He’s my meat!” shouted the lieuten- 
ant, as he brought his gun up, and it became a point 
of honor with the rest of us to hold our fire. He 
took cool and careful aim, but the bullet simply 
touched the skin between the tiger’s ears. 

The beast dropped like a stone, but was up in an 
instant, and with a roar to shake any man’s nerves, 
he sprang forward at the lieutenant. 

In the tenth of a second I turned my eyes to the 
officer, and what was my horror to see a serpent 
twining itself about his legs, and rearing its head toa 
level with his shoulder. I forgot all about the tiger, 
and for the first time in my life my blood seemed 
turned to ice. 

Farrington stood with his left foot ahead and his 
right foot braced, and as the tiger touched the ground 
for his last spring the rifle spoke again, and the beast 
rolled over with a ball through his brain. Then, 
while we all kept our places like so many blocks of 
stone, he dropped his rifle, seized the snake just 
below the head with his right hand, and came walk- 
ing toward us. 

The serpent writhed and twisted in its rage, and 
as it uncoiled itself from the man’s leg, he flung it 
thirty feet away. It was rushing back at him, when 
one of the party with a shotgun blew its head off. 

“Good shot!’ remarked Farrington, as he walked 
back and picked up his rifle. 


loa 








We ran after him, and shook his hand and show- 
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ered unstinted praise on him for his nerve, but he 
would not be a hero. It was the presence of the 
serpent which had disturbed his first aim. He felt 


| it under his foot, and realized that its bite meant 


death, but a maddened tiger was before him, and he 
did not give the snake a second thought. 


—+@p—___—__ 
TOAST. 


Because people use the same words, it does not 
follow that they mean the same thing. The word 
partridge, for example, means one bird in New Eng- 
land and another bird at the South, and the signifi- 
cance of even so common a term as toast appears to 
be subject to wide fluctuations. On the second day 
out from Fort Smith, says Colonel Marcy, we halted 
for the night at a respectable-looking farm-house, 
and my New York companion readily obtained from 
the hostess a promise to make a nice dish of toast 
and a cup of tea. 


In due course supper was announced, and we 
seated ourselves at the table. The dishes before us 
consisted of fried bacon floating in grease, some 
corn-bread in the shape of hand-grenades, and a 
quantity of glutinous, half-baked hot biscuit, neither 
of which seemed calculated to tempt the —— of 
the gentleman from New York, who called for the 
toast. 

The landlady replied that she “had it on fryin’, 
and she ’lowed it would soon be done.” 

Captain McClellan and myself exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, but my friend from New York appeared 
not to appreciate the joke, and ——— what she 
meant by frying toast. She assured him it was all 
right, as he would soon see for himself. 

When it came on the table, it appeared that she 
had taken the loaf, cut it in two parts, placed them 
= a pan, and fried them in grease for about half an 
our. 

My friend did not seem to relish this method of 


| cooking, and explained to the hostess in detail the 


proper method of making toast, whereupon she said, 
“Oh, I see; you want burnt bread. I thought you 
wanted toast.” 


—~@>—__—— 
OLD-FASHIONED BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The present craze for bric-a-brac of every kind 
may have had its origin in the whatnot that was 
such a conspicuous ornament in the parlors or ‘‘best 
rooms” of many of our grandmothers. This highly 
prized étagére, as most of our readers know, was a 
piece of furniture consisting of several shelves, one 
above the other, supported by uprights of carved or 
turned wood. 


Upon these shelves the household bric-a-brac was 
laced. The ornaments were not graceful and costly 
V orcester ware, or Dresden china, or silver and gold 

ornaments. 

A motherly-looking old hen of white china, sit- 
ting upon a nest of imaginary eggs in a brown 
china basket, frequently occupied one of the shelves, 
and by her side there stood as a sort of body-guard, 
a fierce and courageous old rooster with plumage of 
brilliant red and yellow, or sometimes of blue and 
green. He, too, was of glazed china. 

One shelf was perhaps given up to candy tomatoes, 
apples, peaches and pears, among which there stood 
china dogs and sheep and highly colored, puffy-faced 
angels and seraphim. Then there were bead and 
shell baskets, vases of artificial flowers, creations in 
perforated card-board and crewel, black-cloth cats 
with red-flannel teeth and yellow-bead eyes. 

A = of family daguerrotypes in cases of fune- 
real black always stood on one shelf, and the family 
album on another, while the lower shelf was usually 
given up to a pile of books, sober-looking without, 
and still more solemn-looking within, that no one 
had ever been known to read. 

Once a week all these treasured bits of bric-a-brac 
were carefully removed and the whatnot dusted, 
after which everything was replaced exactly as 
before. 

——_—_<«@r- — 


NOT SO FUNNY. 

It is so much clear gain when the effervescence of 
boyish force is conducted away from mischief-making 
by a fishing-rod, a bicycle, or a set of mechanical 
tools. A sail-boat may quench a boy’s desire for a 
sailor’s life, and camping out in the woods may cool 
his ambition to go West and fight the Indians. Mr. 
J. T. Trowbridge, in the North American Review, 
tells how one boy learned a similar lesson at a much 
greater cost. 


A few years ago some youngsters in the suburbs of 
Boston conceived the idea of going West and becom- 
ing cowboys. First, however, they thought best to 
get a little practice as amateurs. They would lasso 
a cow. 

The leader, the Buffalo Bill of the party, having 
to act the double part of horse and rider, tied a 
clothesline to his own waist, and made a loop of the 
other end, which he threw over the cow’s horns as 
she was quietly feeding in the pasture. 

It took her some time to find out what the fooling 
meant. Then she made things lively for the “cow- 
boy.” The part of the lasso-thrower was successful, 
but the part of the horse was a failure. 

He was thrown to the earth, and one continuous 
streak of cow, rope, and foolish boy went flying 
across the brambly field, and over walls and fences, 
to the amazement of spectators, and to the especial 
profit of nobody but the village surgeons, who were 
sent for, after the rope,—along with three of the 
boy’s ribs,—had got broken. 

A general impression seemed to be left upon the 
youngsters that there was not so much fun in lasso- 
ing a cow as they had expected. 


Ao = 
MUSIC AND INDUSTRY. 


The cheering effect of brisk music is well known 
in the military service, where the fife and drum, 
playing lively airs, have often kept men on the 
march after they had grown too much exhausted 
to go on without it. Acting upon the same idea, a 
large employer of labor in one of our great cities 
has lately engaged a band of musicians to play 
almost constantly in his establishment, and keeps 
them performing nothing but lively music. 


A boss carpenter in Maine had one question which 
he always asked of journeymen who applied to be 
taken into his employ. 

If the applicant was found to possess all the other 
necessary qualifications, the ‘boss’? would ask him: 

“What are your favorite tunes?” 

“Why, what do you want to know that for?” 

“You whistle and sing some at your work, don’t 

you?* 
’ “Oh yes.” 

“Well, what tunes do you generally whistle or 
sing?” 

“Oh, there’s ‘Old Hundred’ and ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
and ‘Down by the Weeping Willows’ and—” — 

“That’s enough!” the boss would exclaim. “You 
— do forme. Too slow, them tunes be. Good- 
day: 

On the contrary, if the applicant answered, “Oh, 
I generally whistle ‘Yankee Doodle,’ or ‘Money 
Musk,’ or ‘The Fisher’s Hornpipe,’ or something of 
that sort,’’ the carpenter would say at once: 

“TI think you'll do! Take off your coat if you want 
to, and go to work.” 
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| as soon as he could spare time he drove out to the | iously : “Oh stop, auntie! Stop smelling of me! 
| farm. He took pains to go when Tommy was in | You'll get the smell all out before the party 
| school, and he busied himself some time with the | begins!” 

prize cabbage. 

“Hallo, Tommy!’’ said he, when his nephew 
|} arrived, ‘“‘what ails this cabbage? There seems 
|to be something among the leaves.” 

“Dear me,’’ cried Tommy, “some new kind of 
worm, I expect!” 




















When Florence was only a wee bit of a ‘girl, 
she loved to trot around out of doors in the early 
morning, and mamma was very particular that 
she should always wear rubbers. One morning, 
standing at the kitchen door, she made an alarm- 











(@ CHILDREN'S PAGE *) 

















| 
| i VP ee 
= But it wasn’t—it was a new bright nickel shining |ing discovery. ‘“O mamma! mamma!” she MI 
Cs hn eee under the edge of a leaf—then another—then a | called. ‘All vese little cunning chickens hasn't [ N UTS “TO CR ACK ip 
‘ dime. He began to laugh, and turned the cab- | got on any rubbers! They will get a sneeze— 
WHAT THE BIRD SAID TO BOBBY. | bage over carefully, when out came two dollars | O-oo dear!” i 
in small change, rolling and clattering on the sey i 

i Thing with two legs, out on the lawn! = 2 RUINS : e = Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
; Stupid old thing! floor! One morning mamma was dressing a chicken 

: g! 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


“Oh ho!’’ cried Tommy; “I never supposed I 
could raise such a cabbage as that!’” 
“A boy of your size,” replied Uncle Peter, ‘“‘can 
do almost anything when he sticks right to it.” 
Evpora S. BuMSsTEaD. 


Why don’t you fly, or hop at least? 
Why don’t you sing? 

There you stand with your great long legs | 
Stiff as a couple of giant pegs. 

Have you a nest with fine blue eggs? 
Have you anything? 


for the next day’s dinner. It was cold in the 
kitchen, and grandma called Arthur to come in 
and stay with her, as she was afraid he would get 
cold. 

“Oh no,” he said. 





First, comes a brilliant, priceless * * *, 
A little word which rhyme ’s with stem; 
Next comes a letter straight and fine, 
You use it in the number nine, 


“T want to stay and see 
Then comes an * and then an «. 


= mamma dress’’—and then with a twinkle in his 








| To find them both we pray you try; 
Thing with two legs, out on the lawn! : , eye—‘no, undress this chicken.” The whole is two we beg to say; 
Stubborn old thing! | For the Companion. The sign of all the month of * * *. is 
oo H. A. G. 
Is that your only song, that loud CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Our Floy is not familiar with the breakfast dish, 2. 
Harsh muttering? pee The oth ing she breakfasted 
Here! listen, and try to imitate me! On one very grand occasion, little Lottie was | “0”"*"Y- e@ other morning she breaktastec PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


Chirr-a-wink! chirr-a-wink! pirrip-wip-wee! allowed to “‘sit up late.” She was much excited, | with her uncle and auntie and tasted it for the first 


* * * * * 

: It’s just as easy as easy can be, land insisted on being dressed fully two hours time. The me maiden was quite delighted with oe te Ene 6 A 
Stubborn old thing! | before the guests would arrive. Her auntie, going | Ca Saree ane Seat: : ie x4 ic ee 

Thing with two legs, out on the lawn! | into the parlor on an errand soon after tea, beheld | “O ™amma, we had harmony for breakfast! Ror, too & * 

Ugly oldthing! her wee niece sitting in prim, proper state,—with — : siecle dae * 

B eter say Ee Sones Wes Se Me weet |folded hands and a httle “company” pucker on| Walter was four years old when, during his a eae te 7 

And if cacaaneie guetew ' her sweet face. The fragrance of her small pocket- | first ride to the country, a brood of little pigs ee te thei a 

But stay here and talk to the like of you, handkerchief attracted auntie’s attention at once, | started up from the roadside frightened and ran k tere te Pipe - 

You’re greatly mistaken, I tell you true. and she exclaimed: ‘‘O-oh, how good you smell, | across, making that peculiar noise which must be a's * wie « * * 


Good-bye, old thing! dear!’’ The poor little maid, stretching out her} heard to be understood. <‘‘Oh,’’ cried Walter, 





——— —~@>—___—_———— 
For the Companion. 
TOMMY’S CABBAGE. 


“O Uncle Peter,”’ said Tommy, “I 
do wish I could earn some money !"’ 


WHAT STRANGE LANGUAGE IS THIS? 


arms to ward off a nearer approach, cried, anx- | 





“see the hog birdies, and just hear ’em sing!” 












The number of dots in the cross-lines designate 
the number of letters in the cross-words. The single 
stars are letters to be supplied. The 
twenty cross-words, beginning at the 
upper left-hand corner and reading 
downward, line by line, mean as fol- 
lows :—A genus of serpents; a direc- 
tion for all *the players to perform 
together; unless; an animal about the 
size of a cat; a swimming and diving 


bird; to urge on; a musical instru- 
“Well, why not?” said Uncle ment; inclination; a deity in Scandi- 
ee navian mythology; in Scandinavian 
>, “ec ta € , 2 ays ’ i se i 
Peter. “A boy eight years old — SZE mythology, the god who gives victory ; 
earn money if he really wants to. - tan a a court of itinerant justices; one; nice 
aie = nee $ Z appreciation; a molecule; a fisherman ; 
Yes, but how? I believe I ens pd # a coal-wagon used at Newcastle; per- 
if you'll only tell me what to do.” a 5 q 2 taining to navigators; derived from 
“Well, let’s see,” said Uncle Peter, - 2 bz a = mold; a useful “plant: a sea of the 
‘ z js <. wn Eastern He misphere. 
as he sat down by the kitchen win- g ‘ The uprights are read downward: 
dow and took Tommy on his knee. “ta ‘ 


And what did he see?) Why, two or 
three old, dried-up cabbage stalks in 
last year’s garden-row. So said he, 
‘Why not raise cabbages, Tommy ? r 





\ 
£ 





I'll pay you ten cents for every good, 
solid head. I'm very fond of them, 
and you know we can’t raise them 





























the first and second name a great 
publie show; the third gives the name 
and title of the man who opened the 
show; the fourth and fifth give the 
date of its opening. 


3. 
LITERARY PUZZLE. 
Write down the surnames of the fol- 


lowing writers in regular order. The 
crite” q initials of the first five will form an 
in town. _— implement of warfare: transposed, 
“Hurrah!” criec ommy. =< will be promises. The initials of the 
’ . N ls 
“a ae a a ena. a ~ ust five will form a word that means 
d Oh, won't I raise a pile of ‘em! at ; RY “to cast;” transposed will be, value. 
: How many good, solid heads aceapmeaan = o- the words, after eta, 
4 a 2 — Re to form the name of an English poet 
y . ven- 4 g I 
will make — and seven who died on Apr. 23, 1850. 
ty-five cents ? 1. An English poet who died on Apr. 
“Just seventeen heads and a = SS es rae 23, 1616. = 
2 : 2. An American poet, born Dec. 17, 
half, Tommy. —_ 
“And then I could ‘scribe for aa Yer 3. An ye a in authoress, who died 
it a” aan 2 ai j i r) ‘ on _— 16, 1850. 
1at paper, said oe ) it ‘ A Seotch a who was born on 
shall go to work, and stick right / oct. ~ _ , - ; 
to it, Uncle Peter. You'll see!” / =" ge ang ish novelist who died on 
. ” ai aie * * 
And, sure enough, next time - ‘. . 6. An English novelist, who died on 
a RESTS hath a " ¥ _— $< ar dee, 24, 1863. 
Uncle Peter came to visit at the q ay \ An English poetess, who was 
farm, Tommy had set out his == 








} 
‘ 


cabbage plants. ‘I raised them 
myself in a little box,” he said. 
“T watered them and tended 
them, and I did have more than 
a hundred; but the mice ate 








got twenty started anyway, Uncle Peter.”’ 

Uncle Peter was pleased to find Tommy so 
much in earnest, and promised to come again 
next month and see how the cabbages prospered. | 

Well, when he came again, he found there were | 
only ten little plants, instead of twenty. Tommy | 
was digging for cut-worms. ‘I shall stick right | | 
to it,” said he, ‘till I dig them all out!’’ 

And next time he came Tommy was picking off 
cabbage-worms. There were only five plants left 
now, for the worms got a good start before Tommy 
noticed them. ‘‘Dear me,’”’ said Uncle Peter, 
“raising cabbages seems to be up-hill work !”’ 

“I shall stick right to it all the same,”’ said 
Tommy, “even if I don’t raise but one head!” 

And it turned out just that way. One thing 
and another kept happening, till there was only 
one good, solid head left. Tommy did feel dis- 








\ ‘““BNY, MENY, MONA, MY, 
TUSCA, LEINA, BONA, STRY, 
\ KAY BELL, BROKEN WELL, 


WE, WO, WACK.” 





He hunted high, he hunted low, 

Thro’ Summer’s heat and Winter’s snow. 
He peeped about in everything, 

But nowhere could he find young Spring. 
He smiled at first at merry Summer. 

He frowned at Autumn, the next comer. 
He hardly looked at Winter’s face, 

He had grown weary of the race, 

When suddenly, he heard her sing, 

“I’m back again, you dear old thing.” 


J. M. L. 
——"_+or—____—__ 


For the Companion, 


MA’AM CHIPPIE’S DOUBLE-YOLKED 
EGG. 

Last summer a pair of little brown ‘“chippies”’ 

built a tiny nest ina grove just back of the house, 

and my little nephew, Dick Eastman, had all he 


couraged sometimes, but papa told him it was | could do to watch them bring the long hairs and 


worth a great deal to learn so much about raising 
cabbages. Besides, papa had promised to sub- 


| gather hairs from old Major’s stall, 


weave them into the nest. Indeed, he used to 


and strew 


scribe for the paper he wanted, and that eased the | them about near the bush in which they were 


matter somewhat. 
“I mean to stick right to it just the same,” said 


Tommy. “TI can get something from the ten-cent 
counter, anyway.” 


| building, and one morning I even detected him 
|taking a few of the longest hairs from Aunt 
| Betty’s wig, that hung on a peg behind the closet 
| door. 


Aunt Betty used it only on Sundays to go 


The one cabbage now had all the care that had | to meeting in, or when she had company. 


once been given to the twenty, and it grew and | 


The chippies got so used to Dick that they did 


twin chippies in it?’’ he queried, with his black 
eyes bigger than ever. 

I suspected that there had been mischief, but 
I was now laid up two weeks with a sprained 
ankle and only learned of the chippies’ wel- 
fare through Dick, who had become so familiar 
with them that Mistress Chippie would allow him 
to gently touch the brown, velvety cap on her 
head as she sat brooding her eggs. 

About this time Dick made a week’s visit to 
grandpa’s. In the meantime the eggs hatched, 
and on Dick’s first run to the grove on his return 
he discovered an odd sight that sent him rushing 
to the house all out of breath. 

“Oh! Oh! Aunt Kitty!’ he shouted. ‘The 
double-yolked egg’s hatched an’ it aint twins, at 
all! It’s a great squabby bird as big as Ma’am 
Chippie herself! He fills the nest running over 
full, an’ squinches the other little chippies aw- 
fully !’’ . 

I got Uncle Tom’s cane and we went out to the 
grove, and sure enough it was as I had suspected ; 
a young “‘cowbird’’—a species of blackbird too 
lazy and shiftless to build nests and rear their 
own young, but lay their eggs about in other 


born on Sept. 25, 1794. 

8. The author of “Method of Con. 
troversy,’’ who died on Dee. 4, 1642. 

9. A ‘Gaelic poet, supposed to have 
flourished in the third ce ntury. 

10. A well-known writer on angling 
who died on Dee. 15, 1683. 


CouSIN FRANK. 
4 some. And then I set out twenty-five, and most For the Companion. the astounding news that old chippie had “laid a 4. 
half of them wilted right down, ’cause I didn't do HIDE AND SEEK. double-yolked egg!’’ He knew it was, for it was CHARADE. 
it careful enough. And I pulled them up and set 2 twice as big as the others. First. 
fresh ones in place of them, and now you see I’ve Sone ee at ey anaes tngetien, “And, Aunt Kitty, don’t you s’pose there'll be 
d Old Father Sun and young Spring weather. * 4 pd q 


I’m a park, I’m a color, 
I am wan, I am pale, 
I am new and I’m awkward, 
My home’s in the dale. 
Second. 
I am found in the orchard, 
When summer is here; 
But when comes the Frost. King 
My death draweth near. 
Whole. 
I belong to a poet 
Of high, noble aims, 
Reposing in honor 
*Twixt two of his names. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the letter T like a man who has been un- 
bearably rude and repeats the offence? It is twice 
intolerant. 

What is that which is always in place and yet 
always out of order? The letter C. 

What may be called the veget table age? Herbage. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. First of May. 


2. 1. MargareT 

2. AdelinE 

3. YawN 
- QueeN q 
. Undeniably 
6. EffortS 
. Echo 
8. NatioN 


3. May Flowers. 


Initials.—May Queen. 
Finals.—Tennyson. 


NEDO S 





birds’ nests—had come out of the ‘‘double-yolked”’ 
egg and was not only crowding the three young 
chippies out of the nest, but his great mouth was | 


4. President Harrison; Mrs. Grover Cleveland; 


| Queen Victoria; The Prince of Wales; Mrs. Bur 


nett; Elsie Leslie; P. T. Barnum; Frank Stockton. 
grew and grew,—as big as your fist, as big as |not mind him a bit, but went right on building} always open to capture the most of the food| 5, FERNS 
your two fists, as big as your head—and at last it when he was there assisting. 


was as big as a cabbage can grow. 


“It is so | 


After the nest was all complete, then Mistress 


large, you shall take it to the fair, Tommy,” said | Chippie began laying her speckled blue eggs, and 


his papa. 


And when the fair opened, Tommy | Dick was wild with delight. 


He examined them 


was there with his cabbage, and got the pre- | every day, and I believe he could have told how 


mium—a whole dollar! 


Uncle Peter was too busy to go to the fair, but | 


many ‘‘specks”’ were on each one. 
On the fifth day he rushed into my study with 


brought. 

That would not do, so we brought out an old 
paper-collar box with some wool in it, and sus- | 
pending it from the limb near the nest we placed | 
the young cowbird in it, leaving the feeble little | 
chippies their own nest. And Dick and Ma’ am | 
| Chippie had much to do to fill all their mouths. 





LiIiIMi1iT 
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6. Most, wAs, bY, Populace, RestOration, gilt, 
othEr. —May -pole, 


7. Floor, Flora, Florist. 
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| on a bridge nearly half a mile in length. 
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ward on the railway, we again cross the Columbia, 
Here the 
river is much larger than at Golden and is flowing 
due southward. It has completed a great bend, or 
loop, northward about the northerly end of the 


| Selkirk Range, and sweeping southward, toward its 


destination, separates the Selkirks from the great 
Gold Range. 

One hundred and twenty miles farther south, it is 
joined by the Kootenay, a large tributary from a 
kindred source, between the Rockies and the Sel- 
kirks. Thirty miles lower, it crosses the boundary 
and enters Washington Territory. In point of navi- 
gability, it is—in this upper portion of its course— 
the most important river of British Columbia. 

C. &. & 
> 
STRANGE COMPANIONS. 


The first public exhibition of a “Happy Family” 
in England was given about fifty years ago, when 
| there were shown a monkey, a cat, several rats, and 
| three or four pigeons in one cage. The monkey was 
}on excellent terms with the cat, so long as puss 
would allow him to warm himself by cuddling her. 
Otherwise he would show his vexation by slyly 
| giving her tail a nip with his teeth. 
| The birds perched on the cat’s back and pecked at 
| her fur, and the rats were as friendly with their 
natural enemy as if she were one of their own sort. 
A lady, walking on the Isle of Wight, observed a 
| little kitten curled up on a mossy bank, taking a mid 
|day nap. As she stopped to stroke it, a hawk 
swooped down, and pouncing upon the kitten, hid it 











Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | from sight. 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | bay, and refused to move. 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have d 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


Within the last few months the medical profession 
in Boston has been giving earnest and extended 
consideration to this modern disease, which has so 
rapidly come to be one of New England’s three great 
scourges—the other two being consumption and 
pneumonia. We present, in brief, some of the more 
important facts elicited by the discussion. 

1. Contrary to previous belief, there seems to be 
no special relation between its prevalence and bad 
drainage or other unsanitary conditions. The best 
districts in Boston have suffered as much as the 
worst; in some cases even more so. It is the same 
elsewhere, as careful investigations attest. 

2, Its prevalence must at present be regarded as 
due to direct personal contagion. It is greatest in 
the school months, with a marked falling off in July 
and August. Patients are often allowed to go about 
freely during convalescence, while not yet fully free 
from the disease. 

Doctor Folsom says, “It is not uncommon for me 
to see patients in the out-department, who come 
with diphtheria, sitting side by eide with patients 
affected with other diseases, thus exposing many 
persons to the danger of infection during the time 
they remain in the waiting-room of the hospital.” 

Some of these persons have ridden to the hospital 
in crowded cars. 

But mild cases are the chief source of the trouble. 
Doctor Prince says, ‘It is my constant experience to 
meet with case after case of undoubted diphtheria, 
where there are patches of membrane in the throat, 
and yet the symptoms are so mild that the child is 
allowed to mingle with the rest of the family and go 
about the streets. 
such cases are the most prolific sources of the con- 
tagion.”’ 

Further, among the cases that often fail to be 
recognized are those of nasal diphtheria. The mem- 
brane is out of sight, and for a time, at least, the 
disease is easily mistaken for a cold. It should be 
remembered that this, and all the lighter forms of 
diphtheria, may give rise to the most malignant. 

3. A case of malignant diphtheria is, not seldom, 
mistaken for one of membranous croup, commonly 
regarded as non-contagious. It is, therefore, neither 
reported nor duly guarded against. 

4. It is necessary that diphtheria should be taken 
charge of as a contagious disease by the Board of 
Health, with full powers and all adequate provi 
sions, and, further, that measures should be taken 
for the better understanding of the disease by the 
people. 

5. Diphtheria is a most debilitating disease. One 
of its chief dangers is death by heart-failure, and 
that, too, when the patient seems to be in a state of 
convalescence. From the first everything should be 
done to keep up the strength by food and stimulants. 


a 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLUMBIA. 


We are so accustomed to regard the Columbia as 
a river of the United States, that one is surprised to 
find that it is also an important river of Canada 
Yet in traversing the continent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, one crosses the Columbia, time and 
again, while yet two hundred miles north of the in 
ternational boundary. 

It is first met with at the new town of Golden, just 
a thousand miles west of Winnepeg. Here, imme- 
diately on emerging from the sombre cajion of the 
Kicking Horse River, we find ourselves in a broad, 
mountain valley, densely wooded with pine and 
spruce, along the bed of which flows a swift river 
still tinged sea-green with glacial mud. Its course 
is northward. 

In size it may here be compared with the Merrimack 
River at Haverhill, or the Alleghany at Pittsburgh. 
From Golden southward toward its source in the 
upper Columbia lakes, it is navigable by small 
steamers for a hundred miles or more, and the 
scenery along this upper part of its course is 
described, by those who have visited these mountain 
fastnesses, as wonderfully grand and picturesque. 
On the east are the Rockies, on the west the Selkirk 
Range, both snow-capped. 

At Revelstoke, one hundred miles farther west- 


sided that all subscribers to news- 


The lady, fearing for the life of the kitten, tried to 
| rescue it, but the hawk firmly faced her, stood at 
She hastened to a fisher- 
man’s cottage and told the inmates of the impend- 
ing tragedy. 

“It’s always so,” said they, laughing; “that hawk 
always comes down if any one goes near the kitten 
He has taken to it, and stays near at hand to watch 
whenever it goes to sleep.” 

The lady, greatly interested, made further inqui- 
ries, and learned that the kitten’s mother had died, 
after which the nursling was missed for several days 
One day the hawk was seen about the cottage pick 
ing up scraps of meat and carrying them to the 
roof of the cottage. 

The fisherman climbed up and found the lost 
kitten nestled in a hole in the thatch, and thriving 


under the care of its strange foster-father. It was 
brought down and restored to the cottage. But the 


hawk would not resign his charge, and was always 
at hand to rescue the kitten from the caresses of 
strangers. 

a 


FOND OF SODA. 


Acquired tastes are found not only among men, 
but among pet animals. A reporter of the Worcester 
Spy was recently in one of the drug-stores of that 
city, when he noticed the entrance of a small, long 
haired dog, who at once went up to the soda foun- 
tain. 


Here he began to sneeze, and go through with 
sundry movements evidently designed to attract the 
druggist’s attention. 

“Ah, here you are again, you rascal!” said the 
shopkeeper. ‘‘You want another drink of soda, do 
you ?”’ 

The dog at once resumed his performances, sneez. 
ing, sitting up on his haunches, barking and so on. 
There was no doubt of it; soda was what he wanted. 

“What kind of syrup will you have?” asked the 
proprietor, as he took up a mug. 

The dog sat quiet while the different syrups were 
named, lemon, pineapple and the rest, until the man 
came to vanilla. Then he sat up and sneezed, saying 
— as possible, “Yes, yes, that’s the kind.” 

» exhibited all his best tricks while the beverage 
was being prepared, and when the foaming mug was 
placed before him on the floor, he quickly drained it. 


porter. 

“Oh yes,” said the druggist; “he comes round 
about three times a day, and he never drops a nickel 
in the slot.” 





ee ee 
A SPIDER-WEB TELEPHONE. 


A gentleman was watching some spiders, when it 
occurred to him to try what effect the sound of a 
tuning-fork would have upon them. He suspected 
that they would take it for the buzzing of a fly. 


He selected a large, ugly spider, that had been 
feasting on flies for two months. The spider was at 
one edge of its web. Sounding the fork, the man 
touched a thread at the other side, and watched the 
result. Mr. Spider had the buzzing sound conveyed 
to him over his telephone wires, but how was he to 
know on which particular wire it was travelling? 

He ran to the centre of the web very quickly, and 
felt all around until he touched the thread against 
the other end of which the fork was sounding; then, 
taking another thread along, just as a man would 
take an extra piece of rope, he ran out to the fork 
and sprang upon it. 

Then he retreated a little way, and looked at the 
fork. He was puzzled. He had expected to find a 
buzzing fly. He got on the fork again, and danced 
with delight. Evidently the sound was music to him. 


I think there is no question that | 


a 
CORRECTED HERSELF. 


A little girl who has been taught, by the combined 
efforts of several members of the family, that she 
should say, “I beg your pardon,” when she does not 
understand a question, still finds some difficulty in 
remembering the lesson. So many times has the 
correction been made for her benefit, that it has 
become a family joke, in which she shares. 

“Will you have some of this?” asked her brother, 
one day, at table, as he began serving a vegetable. 

“Some of what?” asked the little girl; and then, 
as her mother looked rather reproachfully at them 
both, in view of their bluntness, she added, with a 
twinkle in her eye 

“Oh, I didn’t mean ‘Some of what.’ 


I meant 
‘Some of I—beg—your—pardon.’” 


“ = = 
TRUE ENOUGH. 


“Willie Johnson,” said the teacner, “if you had 
five doughnuts, and your mother were to give you 
four more, how many would you have?” 


Willie twisted the corners of his a moved 
his lips, and tried to think, but he couldn’t. 


right off.” 
“T should have—a—a—a—a—” 
“Well, how many?” 
‘“‘Huh—I sh’d have ’nough, I guess!” said Willie, 
grinning broadly. 
> — 





AN English country squire, who wished to make 
an entry at an agricultural exhibition, wrote thus to 
the seeretary: 

“Please put me down on your list of cattle for a 
calf.” 


“Does he drink that stuff often?” asked the re- | 


“Don’t count ’em up,” said the teacher; “tell me | 
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Great 
Strength 


Is not required to do 
washing and house- 
cleaning when it is 
done with 


PEARLINE. 


With Pearline a 
delicate woman 
can do this hard- 
est of woman's 
work with com- 
parative ease. 

She don’t have 
to rub herself or 
her clothes to pieces when she washes in 
this way. 


Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Chil- 
dren’s sleeping room and save mother’s worry. (Adv. 
ae 
For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’ This preparation gives the best | 
| results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
| —_— 
| ‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles | 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
| bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
| Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 









The Famous Oil Range. 
» An Oil Stove that actually has the 
ey power of a Coal Range and will 
m% do all the Cooking and Laundry 


Work of the Family. 
It stands on LEGS 










with CASTORS ; has You will find these labor-saving directions 

on every package,and one trial will convince 
Saan — pea you thatin PEARLINE you have found the 
EXPLOSIVE and| most improved means and method for all 
ODORLESS. Four! washing and cleaning. Millions are usingit. 
flatirons can be Peddlers and some unscru- 


heated at atime with- 
out taking any of the space on top. USES 


Beware pis.233.s.otene 


to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same 


as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and be- 
REGULAR STOVE FURNITU E. Can sides a. PEARLINE is never peddled, 
be used the year round, if desired. Is the] but sold by all good grocers. 


LOWEST IN PRICE of any stove of 
equal capacity. Sold by Dealers everywhere. | . Py 
Write us for our Special Circulars, giv- | § ecialties for Ma 
ing full description of the stove, together | ‘ 
with name of the nearest agent selling it. Men's Balbriggan Shirts and Drawers. Tan 
Either of the three Mfrs. whose names are given | shades, warranted fast. Seats of Drawers re- 
below can put you in the way of getting this stove. | inforced and taped. Made to sell at $1.50 
Brand Stove Co., a > Milwaukee, Wis. each; our price, $1 00 each; 2 suits, $3.50. 
Breast and waist measure will insure a fit. 
Men’s four-thread lisle half-hose, full regular 
made, tan and mode shades, warranted fast, 
Y DO You | double heel, sole and toe, 25 cents a pair, 
$1.38 1-2 dozen. $2.75 a dozen. Warranted 
as good as any hose at 50 cents a pair. 
We Guarantee to per- 


manently remove the FLANNEL SHIRTS, 


shine, giving the garment | this price until May 25th only. A fine quality 
withan? injusy, “Goods | of Ceylon Flannel Shirts, seams felled, finest 
called for and delivered | workmanship, in stripes, checks, plaids and 
free in Boston and N. Y. | plain colors, worth $3 00. until May 25th at 
LEWANDO’S “ac, 

Any purchases made of us not entirely sat- 

French Dyeing and isfactory to you will be cheerfully exchanged 
Cleansing Estab. 


or money refunded. 
NEW YORK: 
2 West 14th St , cor. 5th Av 


CATALOGUE. 
e. Send for Catalogue, mailed free upon appli- 
9865th Ave., belw. 30th a 31st Sts., 
731 6th Ave., below 42d St. 


cation, explaining our entire line of Men's 
Furnishings, including our well-known 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 











| Leibrandt & McDowell Stove Co., Phila., Pa. 
| Smith & Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass. | 
Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 
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BOSTON 
le Place, 

2206 Washington Street, 

393 Broadway. 


Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in the East. | SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 6 for $9 00, the best 
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The largest concern of the kind in the United States. | 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our work is unexcelled. 


FANCY DYEING, FRENCH CLEANSING. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
Blankets, Lace Curtains, and Laces skil- 

fully cleansed by our French process. 

Finest work in the country. Goods sent by mail or express. 

RICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
| ALL MATERIALS DYED OR CLEANSED. 
| ESTABLISHED 182. 


that can be produced at any price. 


305 Broadway, also 32 E. 14th St., New York. 
100 BOOK-AGENTS veororian boon, 


VED 182 ‘ver SALARY A D-THOMPSON PUB.CO. ST.LOUIS. MO, 
IF YOU WANT 


A PIANO, 


Write us, mentioning “The Companion,” 
and we will mail 92-page Catalogue free, 
giving valuable information. WE MAKE IT EASY to deal with us, wherever 
you live. Prices most reasonable for strictly first-class Pianos. EASY PAY- 
MENTS EVERYWHERE. OLD PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, though 
you live 1,000 miles away We guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to come back 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


181 and 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 























Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 


9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 

FE A RS for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 

tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 

mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 

serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 

comforts to which infants are so liable. It has been established in London 100 years as 

A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 

city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 
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A VACATION TOUR. 


Comprehensive and Economical. 


A most charming and instructive route of for- 
eign travel for students of moderate means, em- | 
bracing London, Paris and Rome as the main 
features, may be profitably enjoyed during the 
summer, by adhering to the following programme. 
It has been carefully prepared with a special regard 
to economy, while also embracing such important 
places as will best entertain and inform the trav- 
eller. 

We give this as, perhaps, the most interesting 
route, although some persons may prefer Ger- 
many to Italy, on account of the heat in summer. 

It is important for one who adopts a plan of | 
travel, after due consideration, to adhere strictly | 
to it, as almost any change, however trifling in | 
itself, will entail added expenditure of time and 
money, besides throwing out of consecutive order 
a carefully prepared itinerary. 

For the sake of economy, intermediate passage | 
should be taken by steamship to and from Liver- | 
pool, and the cost of the tour as specified below, | 
covering seven weeks, is also based upon 
second-class railroad tickets abroad. In order 
to make the plan clear and distinct to every one, 

a special date on which to sail from New York 
is given, as well as the day and date of each 
locality to be visited. 

The question will perhaps arise: “*Why sail 
from New York?” We answer, because the 
fast steamers depart from that port, and time is 
an important factor in our close calculation. If 
we cross the Atlantic in seven days, in place of 
twelve, we have just ten days more of time in 
our seven weeks of absence, in which to visit 
important places upon the land. 

One other question may as well be anticipated, 
namely: ‘Why not go in the steerage, and 
save the difference of cost between that mode 
and intermediate passage ?’’ The best answer 
to this query is a word of advice. If a young 
man cannot afford to go to Europe without 
encountering the moral and physical taint of 
the steerage, he had far better remain at home. 

A few words of suggestion: Take as little 
baggage as possible; underclothing can be 
washed at an hour’s notice in any respectable 
hotel, and returned the same day. If any article 
of dress requires to be replenished, it can be 
done as easily and as cheaply on the route as at 
home, therefore duplicate clothing is not re- 
quired. The time specified is that of the mild 
season, and an ordinary spring and summer 
suit, with a light overcoat, is all that it is 
desirable to take. 

Those who study the route carefully with the 
map, and who pass a few hours in reading the 
history of the several places to be visited, will 
greatly enhance their after enjoyment, and 
double the benefit which is to be derived from 
the journey. The tickets for the entire route, 
both of travel and subsistence, can be had either 
in Boston or New York, arranged consecutively, 
so that they form a guide in themselves. The 
coupons for board and lodgings clearly desig- 
nate their purpose, so that the most inexperienced | 
cannot err. 

Te reap the greatest advantage to be derived | 
from such a tour, a few persons should join| 
together and thus form a pleasant company. 
Such parties, numbering from six to twelve each, 
will realize mutual advantage by the association. | 

Leaving New York, say on Saturday, June 29th, | 
in regular course we arrive at Liverpool, Saturday, | 
July 6th. This city is almost purely commercial | 
in its interest, and at once we take the cars for | 
Chester for a Sunday rest. Chester is the quaintest | 
of English cities, and its interesting cathedral and 
Roman remains are worthy of careful study. 

From here we proceed to Leamington, a delight- 
ful inland town representative of rural England, 
and noted for its mineral springs, but more to 
our purpose, it is a centre from which to diverge. 
With a proper division of time, it is easy to visit 
three important historical localities from this place 
in one day, namely: Kenilworth Castle, Warwick 
Castle and Stratford-on-Avon. The first is a spa- 
cious ruin which was in its prime in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, rendered familiar to us by the 
wizard pen of Scott; the second is a finely pre- | 
served medieval structure, containing a collection | 
of paintings, armor, battle-axes and ancient | 
Weapons generally, with the tattered banners of | 
the days of chivalry ; while the third is the Mecca | 
of all English-speaking travellers. 
A visit to Shakespeare’s birthplace and his tomb | 
in the old church by the Avon, is an experience | 
never to be forgotten. One can take refreshment | 
at the Red Horse Inn, rendered classic by Irving, | 








and find time for a stroll through the curious old | 
town. 


On the following day we go to London, stopping | 
for a few hours at Oxford to look about the | 





most ancient seat of learning in England. The | 


next three days are apportioned to London, 
where we shall have also two days more on the 
return journey. We name a few of the places 
which it is important to visitin London. In going 
to see them, one will incidentally have an oppor- 


| tunity to observe many other interesting features 


and monuments of the greatest city in the world, 
which cannot be mentioned here. Go, then, to 
Westminster Abbey, Saint Paul’s, Houses of 
Parliament, British Museum, National Gallery, 
Zodlogical Gardens, Hyde Park, Trip on Under- 
ground Railroad, South Kensington Museum, 
Buckingham Palace, and the Tower. 

On the evening of the third day we take the 
train for Paris by way of Newhaven, Dieppe and 
Rouen. The next four days are devoted to the 
French capital, where this year a great exhibition 
is to be held. This, of course, will be the great 

ttraction, but, so far as time will permit, some of 
the following mentioned places should be visited : 
The Tuileries Gardens, Notre Dame, the Louvre, 
Place de la Concorde, Champs Elys¢ées, Tomb of 
Napoleon I., Pére la Chaise Cemetery, the Latin 
Quarter, the Cluny Museum and Hotel de Ville. 

On the evening of the fourth day we leave Paris 
by night train for Genoa by way of Dijon, Macon, 
Mont Cenis Tunnel and Turin. Genoa is well 
named ‘La Superba’’ from its beautiful situation. 
Here we visit the light-house tower over three 
hundred feet high, and enjoy a glorious view of 
the sea and shore of the Mediterranean. The 
Campo Santo in the environs is very curious, the 
Palace of the Doges, the Picture Gallery and the 
Cathedral are all worthy of attention. The narrow, 
half-inaccessible streets of the older portions of 
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while in the church of the Frari we find the mag- 
nificent tombs of Titian and Canova. 

From Venice we take the cars for Milan, where 
the marvellous Cathedral is visited, by some trav- 
ellers pronounced to be the eighth wonder of the 
world. From its summit are seen Mont Blanc, 
Mont Cenis, Mont Saint Bernard, the Simplon and 
the Tyrolese Alps. We also remember to seek 
that old Dominican Convent, to look upon the 
original of the ‘Last Supper,’’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

From Milan we go on to Como, and sail upon 
its poetic lake. From thence to the Righi, which 
is ascended by rail. Next day we arrive at Lucerne, 
and enjoy a sail on the lake famous for its histori- 
cal associations and its glorious mountain scenery. 


We have next a day at Heidelberg, to visit the | 
Thence by way of | 


old castle, the museum, etc. 
Mayence to Wiesbaden, where the night will be 
spent. Here we embark by steamer for a day on 
the Rhine, passing over the most interesting por- 
tion of this classic river. 

Monday, August 5th, we pass in Cologne, ac- 


quainting ourselves with the characteristics of | 


this interesting old capital, which was a favorite 
Roman colony more than a thousand years ago. 
Its greatest monument is the far-famed Cathedral, 


the Saint Peter’s of the North. The next day we | 


go by day train to Antwerp, where Rubens’s world- 
renowned pictures in the Cathedral are the prom- 
inent attraction. The new portions of this com- 
mercial city of Belgium are charmingly laid out 
and ornamented with parks and palatial edifices. 


Here we take the night boat across the North | 


Sea to London by way of Harwich. Thursday, 
the 8th of August, we pass in London, leaving 


FOLLOWING A TRAIL. 


Genoa are vastly attractive. From Genoa we go 


| to Rome, by the way of Pisa, where we stop over 


night, and in the early morning visit the famous 
Baptistery, the Cathedral, and the marvellous 
Leaning Tower. These, with the curious and 
interesting Campo Santo, are situated close to- 
gether. To the appreciative visitor the three or 
four hours passed among these peculiar attrac- 
tions, will be crowded with impressions for future 
reference. 

The three days which follow are to be passed in 
Rome, and they will be well occupied in visiting 
Saint Peter's, the most magnificent church in 
the world, Castle of Saint Angelo, the Forum, the 
Coliseum, the Pantheon, Palace of the Cesars, 
the Appian Way, the Vatican, Pincio Gardens, 


| Piazza di Spagna, Barberini Palace, Museum of 


Sculpture, and the Borghese Palace. 

The next two days are given to Florence. Here 
visit the Duomo, five hundred years old, the Pitti 
and Uffizi palaces, which together form the finest 
collection of paintings and statuary in the world. 
Michael Angelo’s home is still to be seen here. 
Dante was a native of Florence, Galileo conducted 
his experiments on the hills of Fiesole overlooking 
the Arno, and Boccaccio here wrote his love tales. 

July 27th, 28th and 29th to be passed in Venice. 
Here we hasten with eager interest to the Piazza of 
Saint Mark to visit the Cathedral, with its forty 
thousand square feet of mosaic work, a monu- 
ment of the ancient magnificence of Venice. We 
ascend the Campanile, from whose summit are to 
be seen the Adriatic, the Alps and the Istrian 


| Mountains. Visit the Academy of Fine Arts, the 


Doge’s Palace, the Bridge of Sighs, and float 
through the canals in a gondola. The church of 
Saints Giovanni and Paolo is crowded with the 
mausoleums of doges, statesmen and philosophers, 





next day for Liverpool. Saturday, the 10th, we 

take steamer for America, arriving at New York, 

Saturday, the 17th day of August. 
Expense of the tour :— 

Steamship passage for the round trip, 

Tickets from Liverpool back to Liverpool, 

Ten days English coupons for board and 


$70.00 
80.00 





lodgings, @ $3perday, . ° 30.00 
Twenty-five days Continental coupons, 

@$2.15perday, . . . ‘ ° 53.75 
Time,— Forty-nine days,—fourteen on 

steamship. Total cost, $233.75 


ITINERARY. 


Sat., June 29, Leave New York, per S. 8S. Aurania, 
10.30 A. M. 

Sat., July 6, Arrive at Liverpool, go to Chester. 

Sun., “7, In Chester. 

Mon., “ 8, Leave Chester for Leamington. 

Tues., “ 9, In Leamington, Stratford and Kenil 
worth. 

Wed., “ 10, To Oxford and London. 

Thurs., “ 11, H London. 

Fri., * 

Sat., ** 13, Leave London by evening train for 


Paris. 
Sun., - 6, 
Mon., “ 15, In Paris. 
Tues., “ 16, 


Wed., “ 17, Leave by night train for Genoa, by 
way of Dijon, Macon, Mont Cenis 
Tunnel and Turin. 

Thurs., “ 18, Arrive at Genoa. 

Fri., * 19, Leave Genoa by evening train for 
Pisa, arriving same evening. 

Sat., ** 20, Leave by forenoon train for Rome, 


arriving same evening. 
Sun., * &, 
Mon., “* 22, 
Tues., “* 23, 


In Rome. 


Wed., ‘ 24, Leave by evening train for Florence. 
Thurs., “ 25, In Florence. 
Fri., * 26, Leave by evening train for Venice. 


Sat, July 27, (1, Venice. 
Sun., “ 98.) 


Mon., ‘“ 2, Leave Venice by morning train for 
Milan. 

30, Leave Milan, afternoon train for 
Como, arriving for dinner, same 
evening. 

31, Leave by morning train for the Righi, 
arriving same evening. 

Thurs., Aug. 1, Descend the Righi, afternoon on the 

Lake, leave same evening for 
Heidelberg. 


Tess., “ 


Wed, “ 








Fri., «2, At Heidelberg. 
Sat., «3, Day train, via Mayence and Wies- 
baden. 
Sun., “4, On the Rhine steamer. 
|Mon., ‘“ 5, In Cologne. 
|Tues., ‘* 6, Day train to Antwerp. 
Wed., “ 7, Leave by night boat for Harwich and 


London. 


| Thurs., “ 8, In London. 


Fri., “9, Leave by night train for Liverpool. 
Sat., ** 10, Leave Liverpool for New York. 
Sat., “© 17, Arrive at New York. 


As to the matter of gratuities to custodians of 
churches, galleries, etc., it is one.to which no rule 
applies, but one must be governed by circum. 
stances. Persons in these positions abroad do not 
demand anything, though a trifle is expected. 
Galleries, churches, libraries, etc., are presumedly 
| free to visitors, with few exceptions; that is, to 
| persons not exacting in questions and other re- 
|quirements. If there is a small party travelling 
| together, one of the company should be relied 
|upon to attend to this duty of fees, and he will 
|soon learn to perform it satisfactorily and with 

M. M. Battov. 
——_+or—_—-—— 


| economy. 


For the Companion. 


HO WASH-TAY. 


Ho in the Sioux language means vorce, and 
wash-tay means good, and Ho Wash-tay or Good 
Voice is one of the sub-chiefs of the great band 
of Brulé Sioux, whose chief was but a short time 
ago the celebrated Spotted Tail (Sin-ta Gal-is- 
ka) of whom the readers of the Companion 
have heard many times, and who was living at 
the time of our story. 

The Sioux Indians often have or have had 

more than one name, and Good Voice, when a 
young warrior, had been known as ‘The 
Trailer’ from his superior knowledge of this 
intricate Indian art in following obscure tracks 
and paths, and interpreting all the signs that 
were found, and to recount a true adventure of 
his application of this knowledge, when with 
the author, is the object of this story. 
_ In June, 1877, I found myself at Spotted 
Tail Agency in Northwestern Nebraska, in com- 
mand of the only company of cavalry among 
eighty-eight hundred Brulé Sioux. 

The great Sioux War in which the gallant 
Custer and his brave men had been lost was 
over, but so friendly had Spotted Tail and his 
large band of warriors been to the whites 
through this long and bloody struggle, that 
only a company or two of troops had ever been 
needed among them. In fact, a great number 
of this band had been enlisted as scouts, and paid 
as soldiers, Spotted Tail, himself, their captain 
and Good Voice one of the sergeants. 

But a few days’ travel to the northward of 
Spotted Tail Agency lay the Black Hills of 
Dakota, and when the restless spirit of mining 
‘*prospectors”’ had discovered gold in their steep 
gulches and mountain flanks, a dozen roads 
from the confines of civilization pointed toward 
the new El Dorado, like spokes meeting at a 
hub, and from away south of the Agency, along 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad following 
| the Platte River of Nebraska, came three of these 
roads convergiag toward the Black Hills. 

The first and longest of these roads from Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, leading a dismal length through 
the heavy sand hills of that State, ran within a 
dozen or fifteen miles of the Agency, just to its 
eastward, and although it was soon abandoned, 
for the reasons given, yet while it lasted for a few 
brief weeks it furnished the scene and cause of 
our story. 

A good paying mail contract had been let over 
this road, and as in many places a wagon could 
hardly plough through the deep sand, the mail,— 
often containing but three or four letters which 
| weighed not one-hundredth part as much as the 
| heavy leather mail sack,—was carried on horse- 
back by riders who relieved each other at stations 
from twenty-five to thirty miles apart. 

These stations were rude log-cabins. A parti- 
tion sometimes divided them in two; the mail- 
courier cooked, slept and lived in one apartment, 
and his horse was kept in the other. 

The nearest station to the Agency, Pine Bluffs, 
was over twenty miles away by the circuitous 
wagon road, but less than half that distance in a 
straight line across the sharp spurs of well wooded 
hills, in a gorge of which, between two high ridges, 
Pine Bluffs lay. Old Indian trails used by hunters 
of mountain sheep, deer and antelope roughly 
connected the two. 

This “Kearney Road,”’ as we called it, was an 
unfrequented highway, seldom passed over except 
by the mail-carriers, and once in a while by some 
Black Hills emigrants in wagons, who had been 
deluded by those interested in this route into the 
belief that it was a good thoroughfare. Many 
ponies had been stolen from the Indians by the 
very worst sort of desperadoes, and we had, in 
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common with the Indians, grave suspicions that | 
most of them found a market on reaching the end 
of this Kearney Road, after travelling over it. In 
fact, scouting in that direction more than confirmed 
our suspicions. 

About the middle of June vague rumors reached 
the troops that a mail-carrier had been killed. It 
was supposed that the deed had been committed by 
Indians, as he had disappeared under peculiar cir- 
A day or two later, the rumor took 
more definite shape, and Fosdick was given as the 
name of the murdered man. It was learned that he 
had been riding a fine saddle-mule, and had disap- 
peared nearly a week before on the Kearney Road 
between Pine Biuffs and the first station to the 
southeast, the Niobrara River. 

I was thereupon ordered to take a few cavalry- 
men and such Indian scouts as I desired, and inves- 
tigate the whole matter as well as I could, and take | 
such action as I thought proper. 

As some difficult trailing might be expected, I sent 
for Good Voice, whose acquirements I knew not only 
by reputation, but also by personal experience in 
several cases before, and he with a half a dozen 
other Sioux of Good Voice’s selection made up my | 
party that left Spotted Tail Agency late in the after- 
noon of a beautiful June day, and started due east- 
ward in a straight line for the little cabin at Pine 
Bluffs. 

We reached the station over the rough mountain 
trail so late at night, that it was evident that noth- 
ing more could be done until morning. Singularly 
enough I found the cabin deserted, and no signs of 
white men around. I greatly desired and had hoped 
to meet some one who could give me information, or 
put me somewhere near the trail. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, just after we 
had eaten a hasty meal of rough rations, and turned 
into our beds,—merely a blanket or two spread out 
in the open air under the tall, swaying pines,—and 
while our horses were crunching the sweet grasses 
not far from our head, to the length their lariats | 
would allow them to graze, that we heard a wagon 
rumbling up the road from toward the Niobrara, and 
in a few minutes two men drove into the station much 
surprised at finding so large a force at their home. 

They were the mail-carrier who had taken Fosdick’s 
place since his disappearance, and the superintendent 
of this section of the mail route of about a hundred 
and fifty miles, whom we will call Softenville, 
because that is not his true name. 

Softenville was much excited over Fosdick’s 
murder, and openly expressed his desire to kill some 
of the Indians present to atone the brutal act com- 
mitted by some of their race. 

The two horses in the wagon were unhitched, the 
mail-carrier saddled one, and with the leather mail 
sack with its one or two letters, or perhaps no letters 
at all, disappeared toward the Black Hills on his 
route. Softenville remained behind, and told me of 
the day’s doings. 

That morning while hunting on horseback for 
some evidence of the murder, about ten miles out on 
the road from Pine Bluffs, a bad odor led him to 
examine a deep gulch at the head of a caiion, but a 
couple of hundred yards to the south of the road, 
and here, to his horror, he found poor Fosdick’s 
body, a shot through the head and one through the 
body. 

He had carefully examined the ground, and found 
tracks of about a dozen Indian ponies coming up a 
ravine into the road, about three or four hundred 
yards from the scene of the murder. The tracks had 
then scattered all around, and again united, leading 
to the north, the tracks of luckless Fosdick’s mule 
bringing up the rear, as if they were leading him 
after the animal. 

The merest novice could easily tell the whole story 
from these indications. We all thought that a war 
party of Northern Sioux from the Missouri or Yel 
lowstone River had committed this foul act to secure 
the fine mule, and had done it close under the shadow 
of the Agency of a friendly tribe, that their depre- 
dations might be thus covered up. 

Late as it was at night, I sent for Good Voice, 
and told him the story. He asked a great many 
questions of Softenville, who was evidently puzzled 
and irritated by them. Any one could see that the 
questions were directly to the point, and yet the 
superintendent could not answer them. 

When I told Softenville that I wanted him to go | 
with me next day to the scene, he objected on the | 
ground that there was no use, as it was now too late | 
to do anything toward following the murderers and | 
recovering the animals, since they had a week the | 
start; and as to burial, that had been done by him | 
and the mail-carrier that day, which accounted for 
their getting into the station so late. 

Still his objections were not very firm, and when I | 
told him that I believed Good Voice could tell exactly | 
which band had committed the act, and that it was 
very probable that we could thus punish the mur- 
derers, and possibly get the mule, he reluctantly con- 
sented to accompany us to the place of the murder, 
and there leave us to attend to the important and 
pressing duties which called him away. 

The next morning we all started out on the road to 
the southeastward. The superintendent rode a spry | 
little black horse with white feet, a little lame from 
having recently cast a shoe, but no one but an ob- 
serving person would have noticed the lameness. 

As we neared the place of Fosdick’s grave along- 
side the road, which could be seen for quite a dis- | 
tance on the flat, rolling plains, the party was halted | 
and I sent Good Voice ahead to take a good look at 
the surroundings, especially the tracks of the Indian 
ponies. I was anxious to know, if possible, what 
band had done the deed. 

Ho Wash-tay took the interpreter and another 
Indian, and after being absent nearly an hour, anx- 
iously running around on foot, he sent the interpreter 
back and told me that he would like to see me alone, 
and I rode forward to where he stood near the grave. 

He had a particularly sweet, musical voice, from 
which he derived his present name, and as he leaned 
against my horse’s shoulder and told his brief story | 
in low tones, every intonation carried conviction with 
his words. He said that no ponies had come up the 
ravine pointed out for over a month; that just eleven 
days before twelve Texas cattle had gone through | 
it, but were grazing at the time and unattended by 
a herder, and had nothing to do with the murder. 


cumstances. 








| crossed the road about a hundred yards below the 


| both Good Voice and the interpreter to say nothing 
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Fosdick must have been killed by some one riding 
with him, and the shot, which was from a pistol, 
had been close and sudden, and instant death had 
followed. Moreover, the mule was not the object 
of the attack. 

The murderer had dragged the body to the pocket 
in the head of the gulch, and had then had a hard 
time catching the mule, which was evidently fright- 
ened by the blood of the murdered man, but had 
finally been successful. He then led this mule, which 
had pulled back hard on the leading strap, three or 
four hundred yards to the southward. The murderer, 
said Ho Wash-tay, made a circuit, came back and 


grave, and then went northward. He ended with 
the significant remark, that whoever had committed 
the murder had ridden the horse now in the posses- 
sion of Softenville. 

His conclusions startled me greatly, and I asked 


more about them for awhile, as suspicions were now 
getting very pointed. 

I followed Good Voice over the ground, and every- 
thing he had said was made clear. The cattle tracks 
were made immediately after the last heavy shower, 
which Good Voice distinctly remembered as occurring 
on the eighth of the month, a heavy thunder-storm, 
for the mud had been so soft as to squirt up between 
their toes. The water was not yet off of the ground 
even on the hillsides, as it had poured back into the 
tracks cutting crevices in the side mud, without 
beating down the sharp edges, as would have been 
the case, had it been the rain itself. It was, there- 
fore, immediately after the rain before the water had 
well drained away. 

The course of the murderer’s horse was well shown, 
although in some places the trail was obscure; but 
that invariable one shoe missing told a uniform 
story. 

Still Softenville’s horse had two shoes gone, but 
the loss of one was very recent,as was shown by his 
lameness; and with this explanation the void was 
perfectly filled. 

Good Voice now wanted to return to where the 
trail of the murderer leading the mule had crossed 
the Kearney Road, and follow it. He reasoned thus: 
if the mule was the object of the murder, it would 
have been taken to the Black Hills, then a wild 
mining camp, for sale. If not, then it was probably 
led back into some remote ravine never visited by 
man, and there killed. 

We took up this trail, and at occasional points 
Good Voice would show me where the mule pulled 
back persistently, frightened by the scene which he 
had gone through, and probably by the smell of 
blood. After following it about five miles to the 
northward, in a dry, sandy ravine we found the body 
of the mule shot through the head. Not far away in 
the grass was the mail-bag cut open, and a few 
letters scattered around, and also a few articles rec- 
ognized as belonging to Fosdick. 

It was now certain that Indians had had nothing 
to do with the affair. 

Everything possible being found out, Good Voice 
hunted up the trail of the murderer, and started to 
follow it again. It now led once more to the north- 
westward in a course that would lead to the head of 
a creek called the Wounded Knee, that flowed north- 
ward. 

Good Voice was somewhat puzzled for a minute 
by finding two tracks or trails leading this way, and 
so expressed himself. Softenville, who had followed 
us intently, and very pale with suppressed excite- 
ment, knowing full well the meaning of Good 
Voice’s allusions to him, even though not interpreted 
to him, at this juncture, with an oath to bolster up 
his swaggering courage, said: 

“The Injun must think I done it, the way he acts 
about it. How does he account for these two trails if 
only one man killed Fosdick?” 

But in a quiet way Good Voice accounted to me 
for the two trails, by saying and showing that they 
were made at different times, and so irregularly 
divergent and crossing, that no two sober persons 
would ever have ridden that way together. 

A close inspection showed one to have been made 
at the time of the murder. The horse that made a 
trot was kept at a trot, and frequently, for a long 
stretch, ata gallop; while the other track was nearly 
always at a walk with an occasional trotting spurt, 
and not more than two days old. 

It was evident that the murderer on the last occa- 
sion had used the same horse as at first, and had 
made this second ride in the night, or in the morning 
so early that the sun had not dried up the dew, for 
slight patches of mud were on the grass where the 
hoof had trampled it down. 

Good Voice, therefore, said that the murderer on 
the day of the act was only too anxious to get away 
from the scene, even in that lonely country. After- 
ward he had returned, for some reason, to the scene 
of the murder. 

Once more on the trail like a sleuth-honnd, Good 
Voice held it for six or seven miles through difficult 
stretches of hard ground carpeted with buffalo grass, 
until the Wounded Knee was reached at its head. 
Every one expected it to follow down that stream 
toward the Black Hills, a sort of refuge then for 
many a criminal. The two trails here separated 
in a vast stretch of stumpy red willows, so that it 
was impossible to follow both, and I told Good 
Voice to follow the first. 

After a most intricate winding around through 
marsh and willow brake, as if intended to throw a 
trailer off of the scent, Good Voice managed, by 
several hours’ hard work, to find where it took up its 
true retreat, and to the surprise of all it led nearly 
due westward toward the station at Pine Bluffs. 

Darkness set in before we reached this point, but 
when we gave it up, the station was but two or three 
miles away, and the trail bearing directly for it. For 
reasons too long to explain, I did not arrest Soften- 
ville, but calmed his fears as much as possible. That 
night I slept at the lonely station, and the next day 
went to Spotted Tail Agency and made my report. 

Within a day or two I had to take a force of cay- 
alrymen and Indian scouts down the Kearney Road, 
for some of the Indians around the Agency were 
losing their best ponies. It was well guessed that 
they were disappearing down this almost deserted 
thoroughfare, which was so well adapted to such 
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than I had expected to be, and found reason to 
believe that the principal agents in this business 
were the persons ostensibly using the road for mail 
purposes. 

In fact, at one station I found such good signs 
that it had been used to shield the stolen stock from 
time to time, that although a boy only was found 
there, I arrested him for complicity in the crime. It 
was a terrible sight to the poor boy, a score of 
painted, feathered and angry Indians, and an equal 
number of sun-burnt, dust-begrimed troopers, all 
of them fully armed, around him, and this, too, 
hundreds of miles from any sympathy or friends. 
It was no wonder that he felt that his last hour 
might be close at hand, and still less wonder that he 
broke completely down, and readily surrendered 
himself as a key to unlock the whole mystery. 

At this very time, so he confessed, two of his com- 
panions at this station were absent on their way to 
the Platte Valley with a dozen or fifteen stolen 
Indian ponies, brought to the station above by Soft- 
enville, and there procured by his “chums” as he 
called them. 

Softenville often brought herds of stolen Indian 
stock, numbering even as high as twenty to thirty, as 
far down the road as his own “ranch,” as the West- 
erners call a station or isolated house. He had often 
heard Fosdick’s murder spoken of by different par- 
ties, and all believed that Softenville knew more 
than he would say. When Fosdick had found out 
Softenville’s true character, he had remonstrated 
emphatically with him, and when he found that 
words were of no avail, notified Softenville to find 
some one to take his place as soon as he could. Yet 
he agreed to remain a few days until a substitute 
could be found. 

Those few days were fatal to him. By night 
marches, through the help of the boy, I succeeded in 
getting three of the persons most directly implicated 
in this series of thefts. I desired to get Softenville 
for a higher crime, and accordingly determined to 
visit Fosdick’s grave, disinter the body, and see if 
Softenville’s story, or the conjectural one of Good 
Voice was correct. 

I found that he had been shot from the right side 
by a pistol, so close to the head that it burnt the 
skin. As the ground sloped downward to the right, 
and the pistol shot ranged downward, the murderer 
must have been riding close to poor Fosdick, when 
the fatal shot was fired. Therefore, the act was not 
likely to have been committed by Indians. 

The fatal bullet was secured. When the grave 
was nearly finished, strangely enough, Softenville 
came along riding in a mail-wagon. He was arrested, 
and taken with the others to the Agency. 

The Indians were only too glad to get back most of 
their stock, and willingly let the thieves go, for they 
knew that once loose and identified they would 
promptly leave the country. 

The far-away Kearney civil authorities were noti- 
fied of Softenville, his crime and the testimony, but 
either a too deep interest in their road to the Black 
Hills or the usual apathy dependent on distance 
made them hesitate to move in the matter, and 
Softenville, too, had to be let goin course of time. 
The boy, as being the only one that had confessed, 
and, therefore, the only one against whom they had 
positive testimony, seemed likely to suffer from their 
zeal, but I drew the line at this point, and had 
him released. 

Good Voice still lives at the Brulé Sioux Agency, 
a living monument of how hard it is to commit a 
crime even in the most lonely country, and under the 
best circumstances to cover it up. 

FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
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For the Companion. 


TALKS ON ELOCUTION. 
Third Paper. 


The reader, like the rhetorician, has his punctua- 
tion, his commas, periods and marks of parenthesis; 
but the reader’s punctuation, while it may coincide 
with that of the rhetorician, is independent of the 
printer’s ink. 

I know of a teacher who insisted that her pupils 
should mentally count one after a comma, two after 
a colon, and three after a period. What a mistake! 
I refer you most earnestly to the chapter on punc- 
tuation in Legouvé’s “Art of Reading.”” There you 
will find, condensed in a few pages, the wisdom of 
an elocutionary Solon. 

When you read the lines from Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” 

“The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill,” 
be sure and make a pause, a mental comma, after 
“the stag,” because, if you do not, you will imply 
that the stag’s name was “‘at eve.” 

When you read young Lochinvar’s speech : 

“And so I am come with this lost love of mine 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine,” 
do not make Lochinvar say that he has come with 
his lost love, but that he intends to lead a measure 
with his lost love, and to drink a cup of wine with 
her. 

Here is an example of a reader’s parenthesis coin- 
cident with the printer’s : 

“And I who—(ah, for words of flame !) adore her.” 

In this sentence, (“‘ah, for words of flame!’’) must 
be spoken as a parenthesis. After you have said, 
“And I who,”—change the key by taking a lower 
pitch of voice for the parenthesis, then speak ‘“‘adore 
her’’ on the same key as you spoke “and I who.” 

Please notice that I have not told you to throw 
your whole soul into the delivery of this line. No 
one can tell you on paper the expression, the pas- 
sion, the vehemence, or what not which you are to 
employ in interpreting an author. I have never seen 
a book which made the attempt to teach expression, 
which was capable of inspiring anything but disgust 
outside a lunatic asylum. 

If you will read the prefaces of some of your 
“school-readers and speakers,” you will find, I doubt 
not, certain passages from Shakespeare and other 
authors, wherein not only the emphasis and stress, 
but the expression,—“the hidden yearnings of the 
soul,”—are all indicated by certain symbols of the 
printer’s ink. 





nefarious schemes. I was much more successful | 





My dear boys and girls, either tear these leaves 
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|from your books, or “wipe away” these “saws,” 


these “trivial records” from the ‘‘book and volume” 
of your brains. Poor Shakespeare! Not only, as 
Washington Irving says, has he had “mists of ob- 
scurity sent up from the bottom of his pages by his 


| editors,” but enough cold water has been thrown on 


him by his vocal interpreters to extinguish Vesuvius. 
Any book, any teacher, attempting to teach you to 
“move men’s souls” by symbols, would have been 
called by the Greek satirist “‘antediluvian and full of 
grasshoppers.”’ 

When speaking or reading do not keep on one 
monotonous key. Change the key when the author 
changes his subject. If you ended one sentence on 
a low pitch of voice, begin the next sentence, if the 
author has changed his subject, on a higher pitch and 
vice versa. Do not be afraid of making a pause. 
The strongest effects are sometimes produced by a 
slight pause. At the time when General Grant was 
first a candidate for president, I heard Wendell 
Phillips use a pause with prodigious effect on his 
audience. Mr. Phillips began his discourse with the 
words, ‘President Grant. How does that sound?” 

The great orator, before speaking, calmly surveyed 
his audience and then said, “President”? (pause, 
during which every one held his breath to hear what 
was coming next) “Grant.’? The audience was 
thrilled by the pause. 

It is related of Frederick the Great that, one day, 
on his return from hunting, he was so blinded by the 
sun, that he was unable to read some important 
despatches. One secretary after another attempted 
to read them, only to be interrupted angrily by the 
monarch and dismissed from his presence, because 
they spoke like auctioneers, on one key and without 
pausing. 

At last Frederick sent for alittle girl whom he saw 
reading, and the child, who had not reached the self- 
conscious age, read the despatches with satisfactory 
results. 

As yet I have written only on the elements of 
elocution. Enunciation and articulation, pronun- 
ciation, punctuation and changing the key should be 
acquired in childhood. A boy, after his voice has 
“changed,” is ready to learn how to breathe, and to 
have his voice developed. The amount of air which, 
in ordinary conversation, we take into our lungs is 
not sufficient for the art of reading and speaking, or 
as Legouvé says, it is not sufficient to set the vocal 
chords in vibration. You must breathe from the base 
of your lungs, using the diaphragm itself. 

Exhaling is quite as difficult and important as 
inhaling. Never let the supply of breath become 
exhausted. A good reader or speaker, other things 
being equal, should be as fresh at the end, as at the 
beginning of two or three hours’ speaking. 

It is not possible for me to describe on paper the 
physical operation of inhaling and exhaling breath. 
The teacher should be present in the flesh. I can 
only hope to give you a few hints, one from Mr. 
Edwin Booth’s delivery of this passage in ‘‘Riche- 
lieu.” 

“Ay, isit so?” 

(Here the actor takes a full breath for the next 
line.) 

“Then wakes the power which in the age of iron” 

(He has only exhaled a part of his breath.) 

“Burst forth to curb the great, and raise the low.” 

(He is gathering in his vocal forces by taking a 
full breath.) 
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am. views she stands! around her form (pause) I 
The awful circle of our solemn church!” 

(Here a full breath.) 

“Set but a foot (insensible pause) within that holy 
ground, 

(Here a half-breath.) 

“And on thy head (full breath) yea, (insensible pause) 
though it wore a crown,—I launch = the curse 
(pause) of Rome!” 

Great speakers and singers have been known to 
outstrip mountain-guides in climbing steep hills, 
because they knew how to take their breath. 

To read or speak well, especially to possess variety 
of intonation, the voice must have three registers, 
the low, the middle and the high, and there should 
be no break in passing from one toanother. Let me 
again quote from Legouvé: “I should compare our 
high notes to cavalry, whose peculiar province is to 
make dashing charges and initiate strong attacks; 
the low notes I should compare to the artillery, as 
denoting strength, effort, and the putting forth of 
unusual power; but the main body of the army, its 
real working strength and spirit, is the infantry. 
The middle voice is our infantry.” 

The most that I can hope to do, is to impress upon 
your minds the importance of having your voices 
cultivated. No one, certainly no ordinary person, 
knows how to use his voice correctly in reading and 
speaking without being taught, any more than a 
person knows how to sing without being taught. 
Whenever this statement is made, the wise, whose 
own voices or whose friends’ voices have been in- 
jured by incompetent teachers, hold up their hands 
and cry, “The statement is not true.” Then they 
point to certain actors of eminence, and tell you that 
those men and women never had teachers, forgetting 
that all great actors and actresses learned by experi- 
ence, a most invaluable teacher, how to use their 
voices, and how to take their breath. 

Many a great actor, too, would be surprised to find 
out how many years have been wasted in learning 
by bitter experience, what a competent teacher could 
have taught in a comparatively short time. Besides, 
great actors are not ordinary persons. 

“All men are not alike, alas, good neighbor! And 
two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind.” 

You cannot be taught on paper how to use your 
voices. I believe there are men who undertake to 
cultivate voices by mail. I have never been able to 
find out whether it was necessary for the pupil to 
enclose a lock of his hair. 

To learn how to stand still, without a feeling of 
constraint, to learn how to make a graceful bow, to 
| learn the value and meaning of gestures, all demand 
| long, patient and persistent study. Gesture and 
|repose of body have been reduced to a science. 
| There are reasons and rules for every movement of 
| the body, according to Delsarte. 

No teacher, no pupil in elocution should be with- 
| out a knowledge of the science of Delsarte. That 
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great master may or may not have been unfortunate 
in his American exponents and teachers, but if a 
pupil in geometry says that two lines, which run in 
divergent directions, are parallel, that is not to be 


taken as an argument against the study of geometry. | 


Whether or not the great actors of our day have 
studied the science of Delsarte, they, nevertheless, 
in their supreme moments, comply with the laws set 
down by the French master! 

Some difficulty has, doubtless, been encountered in 
the practical application of the principles of Delsarte 
to gesture and movement; but I am inclined to 
think, that both teachers and pupils, in their zeal, 
have tried to accomplish too much in a short time. 
As anation, we are in too much of a hurry, and we 
have carried our haste into art. 

Let me call your attention to a few public speakers, 
and then I shall have done. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, is one of 
the best speakers of to-day. His manner is dignified, 
his enunciation and pronunciation well-nigh fault- 
less. Wendell Phillips was, George W. Curtis is, the 
best American orator. In addition to a faultless 
rhetorical style, Mr. Curtis knows how to stand still 
as well as to move. 

Of three famous men who have given the oration 
before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society, one 
gesticulated with the thumb lying on the palm of the 
hand, a very common fault. Another could not be 
heard by persons seated behind the first rows, and 
the third orator stood through nearly his entire ora- 
tion with his left elbow on the desk, his right foot 
crossed in front of the left, and his right arm akimbo. 

“Ah,” say those who decry elocution as a study, 
“people listen to what a speaker has to say, that is 
the principal thing, not how he says it.”” The subject- 
matter is the principal thing, to be sure, but we must 
remember that art has made some progress in this 
country, and is going to make more. It is not usual, 
except in some villages, to see, hanging on the 
walls of houses, representations in worsted-work of 
women weeping at the grave of George Washington. 
People not only look at, but study pictures and 
statues, and will soon be able to distinguish the good 
from the bad. They recognize a graceful, correct 
attitude in a picture or statue, and they will soon 
demand graceful, correct attitudes in living men and 
women who appear in public, on the platform as 
well as on the stage. 

While so much attention is paid, and rightly, too, 
to the writing of English, let us not forget the 
speaking of English. It is time for more than one 
college and school to raise an elocutionary flag of 
distress. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
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REMEDIES. 
HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF, 


skin and scalp disei ases, With loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite *Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RE SOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples > scrofula. 

Sold éverywhe re. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. 
RESOLVENT, ° Prepared by the POTTER Drua 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 1 | 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- | 


# only pain-killing plaster. 


BUNKER HILL $6.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


| CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’ experience. 
With. our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


25 cents. 


















WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers. 





See our samples before ordering elsewhere. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 








Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline ofge 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angele 


nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the | 











‘Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 
Made water U. 8. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1 March 5, 1889, 
Pat. in England and France. 
If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








If You Sell Wall Paper 


And are seeking fine trade, perhaps some 
of your customers would like plain rich 
walls with handsome friezes in place of 
flowers and gilt papers. If so send us $3.00 
and we will forward you a sample book 
of the Munroe Ingrain Wall Paper, with 
22 of our own choicest selected match 
friezes in flitter on Ingrain, any of which 
can be delivered immediately. We will 
credit you with cost of sample book on 
receipt of an order of $25.00 worth of the 
goods. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Manufacturers of Wall Paper 


And the “Efficient” Sprinv Shade Roller, 


406 Broadway, New York. 























Suge 
It is desirable that Starch for washing clothes 
should be free from lumps. Starch that is re- 
duced to a smooth, even paste, will go further 
than starch w hich is imperfectly dissolved. 
The Hunter Sifter may be relied upon on wash- 
ing day to do its work quickly and effectively. 








The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose 
three two-cent stamps to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
COVINGTON, Ky. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
SEEDS 
We offer postpaid 
| at your own door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
| all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, New Climbing VINES, 
| New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSE 5, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisface 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALU who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA, 





Pe : “What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Yes, Lamha appy to say, through the merits of Han- 


son’s Magic 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your that son does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that ome imitation s just as good; send b 
mailto W. T. 3 N & -, Schene y,N. 

Every box is aoe to cure, or —— refunded, 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





FOR 


That 
Tired 
Feeling 


TAKE 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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orn Salve I can now walk with ease.” | 








H. W. JOHNS’ 


PAINTS, COLORS, ETC. 


Cotorsin On. 
‘coach Cotors. 


Liguiv Paints. 

oor ano Raitway Paints. 
Wooo Stains ano Fiiter. Liguio Coach Co ors. 
Fire-Proor Paints. VarnisHes. 


ROOFING & BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Asses~os Roorina. Buitoina Fevr. 
Feit Roorina. SnHeaTuinas. 
Roor Coatina. Aspestos Fireann Water 
Roor Cement. Proor SHEATHING. 
STEAM PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS. 
Assesto-Sponce Sectionat Pipe Coverinas 
MENT FecTina. 
Ain Cuameer Boiter 
OVERING. 


Corveo Sueatuina. 
Locomotive Laaaina. 
STEAM PACKINGS. 

Assestos Piston Packina. Gaskets. 

Assestos Wick Packina. Vurcanizeo Rope Packina. 

Fire Packina. Assestos ano Russer 

Flat or Sueet Packina. CiotH ano Tape. 

ASBESTOS FABRICS, ETC. 

Assestos Ciotu. Assestos Fire-Proor Corp 
‘“*  Fire-Proor Rope. ‘* Fire-Proor Tuses. 
FIRE-PROOF CEMENTS, COATINGS, ETC. 

Assestos Stove Linina. Concrete Coatina. 

Furnace Cement. : Retort Cemenr. 

VULCABESTON. 
For Evectricat, Steam ano Mecuanicat Purposes, Evec- 
TRicaL InsuLaTiING SHEETS, Rinas, Wasners, Ceuts, ETc, 

Samples and Descriptive Price List, free by mail. 

H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 
87 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORE. 
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Charming Girls. 
In the fashionable thoroughfares of city life we 

are occasionally led to exclaim, as some 


Fawn-like Creature 
sweeps by, ‘‘What a charming girl!” 
not true that this remark is suggested by the 


Lovely Complexion 


of the object of our admiration? It is no longer 
a secret that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


makes every girl charming. The use of this 
extraordinary purifying agent compels the 
banishment of all beauty-marring disfig- 
urements from the skin, and makes the com- 
plexion as pure as a pearl of 


“RAREST RAY SERENE.” 


For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations. 


Is it 


Glenn’s pores will be sent by mail, for 30 cts. 
for one cake, 5 cts. for three cakes, by C. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 


ulton 
Street, New York City. 





IF YOU WEAR 
PANTS 


Buy no more Ready- 
made. Send 6 cts. for 
Seasonable Samples, make 
selection, take your meas- 
ure by our simple rules. 
and order our Ce porate d 
3.00 Custom-Mad 
Pants, or finer goods, 8 
to $8, by mail or express. 


Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 
Full Suits, $13.25 to $30, Overcoats, $12 to $30. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 



































\ ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 
prirapuataing BIG FOUR: 


THE PEERLESS 
is the best. It is a little pighes 
price than the others, but is well 
worth the difference. 
THE ZERO 

is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 


THE PET 
is cheaper than Zero and a very 
good one. 
THE BOSS 


is very low-priced, anybody could afford to buy one. 
All are good, solid and well made. 





Mrs. Smiru.—I’m so glad I got the Peerless 
Freezer, for it makes the cream so nice, I am 
proud of it. Besides, it takes so little ice, I hardly 
miss it from the refrigerator. 
not half as good. 


My old freezer was 


Mrs. Brown.—Well, I must get one, for I 
have heard several speak of them as being better 
than any others, and they say they are just as 
cheap. 





Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


THE GOOCH FREEZER Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


At the urgent solicitations of J mean} of our patrons 
tiful Electric ‘ Form” 
Mall E 
it at your nearest store, remit at once the pric 
then send you (FREE) with the Corset, one of 
**The Doctor’s Sto 
Form” Corset ever made, both in elegance of sha 
a and finish it excels the English styles. 

lectro-Magnetism peculiar to all of Dr. 


It is made of extra fine Jean cloth in 
white and dove, in sizes 18 to 30 
inches, it is an unusually strong and 
durable article, and _a perfect fit. It 
ssesses strong Electro-Magnetic 
curative qualities and as such is cheap 
at $5.00. We invite you to make a 





Graceful 
Of AA REN eR 


PERFECTLY COMBINEDIN 
Madame - Foy’s 


SKIRT SUPPORTING 
CORSET. 


The most popular in the Cs 
market. Sold by leading 
dealers. Price by mail 
$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Ct. 





test of these wonderful corsets. We 
offer to the lady readers of THE COM- 
PANION 








1 Hair Curler, “ 50 


| 1 Corset, retail, $1.50 
} 
1 “Dr’s Story,” « 25 











for the price of this Corset, which is 
$1.5 


So that for the amount you remit 
you receive $2.3 in value. 

This offer is good for 30 days, so ‘ 
please avail yourself of it now. It 
may not be repeated. 


“The Doctor’s Story” is an eminent- 
ly interesting work. 


admiration. 
Remit 
Remit in 

Mention Youth’s Companion. 


rice to Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway, N. 








HAIR CURLER “ 


Corset. To quickly introduce it to readers of THE COMPANION, The Pall 
lectric Association, of London and New York, make the following offer for 30 days: 
6 81 .50, with 15 cts. ad 


* an invaluable book (price, 25 cts.). 
and quality of materi 
nited with an this they posse 
tt’s Electric Corsets. 
lencies they are unrivalled. Avail yourself of this offer NOW. 







They are most simple to use. I pen them worth a guinea apiece to those who devote 
much attention to the ever-changing qrrenqement of the hair. L. LA 

ew York, and, to insure safe eenm add 15 cents for postage. 
‘ost-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


VEN 
AWAY. 


and agents, we have age produced this new and beau- 


If you cannot get 
led for mm and packing. We will 
r Curlers Retailing at 50 cts., and 
improvement over any other “Dress 
jal and oe In shape it is French, in 
s the marvellous virtues of 
Therefore with this combination of excel- 


tt’s Electric Hai 
It is an 





The cut below illustrates Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Curler. It is remarkably 
pular with Ladies and Gentlemen. 
y its aid the hair or beard can be 
. curled in any desired style in from one 
to two minutes. It produces the 
“Langtry Ls yle, the “Patti Bang,” the 
“Monta, url,’ ” and any other form 
desired y “adies wearing their hair in 
the fashionable “loose and id 
mode. Those who wear crimps or 





Price, 50 cts. 





1-10 THE SIZE. 








other forms of false hair will find this 
Electric Curler a very useful article. 
It does not break off and ruin the hair 
like the ordinary crimping process, 
and in wet or hot weather it works as 
quickly as in cold. 
— ENGLAND. 

Dr. Scott, New Yo 

Your “Crimper — “Curler” works 
charmingly. Its effect causes universal 
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Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
=| Wi EN a pant-hunter pantless 
aus js panting for pants, 
HE pants for the best pants 
asthe pant-market grants, 
HE panteth unpanted 
om Nt] he implants 
gonad in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 
the Famous Custom-made Ply- 
T0 OBTAI mouth k $3, $4 and $5 
Pants, first send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 20 samples. self-measurement 
blanks, and linen tape measure, provided you 
TION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, 
tell us about the color preferred, with waist, inside 
leg, and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cents 
to cover cost of expressage or postage, and we will for- 
ward the goods pre-paid to any address in the U.S.,guar- 
anteeing safe de or ery and entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. mM mber, ai so, that we make to your 
order, Full Suits, $13.25, 316, 75, $20.50; Overcoats, $12.00; 
and that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s 
request, upon return of goods, or make alterations 
on new garments free of extra charge. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 
11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—285 Broadway, New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gilmore House, Springfi field, Mass.; 60 a 
ket St., Lynn, Mass.; Butler’s Exch 
Providence, R.1I.; Old_ Register Building, 
New_ Haven, Conn. ; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington 
Any one whiting ‘to ‘earn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Company, at Boston (cap- 
ita: $20,000,000), or consult the commercial agencies. 
YOUNG ME Wanted to learn Telegraphy. 
Best Telegraph 
existence. Cost of learning low Particulars free. 
Address, VALENTINE OS., Janesville, Wis. 
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GENUINE. 


Modesty is a precious grace, so precious and withal 
so rare that some who have it cannot bear to hide it 
under a bushel. What is a man’s light good for, if 
he does not let it shine? Such a person was lately 
holding forth after dinner. 


“Nearly all charitable acts,” said he, “have vanit 
as their motive. For my part, I hate ostentation. 
remember once when I was travelling in the south- 
ern part of the State, where nobody knew me, I 
came upon a lonely little way-station, where, in the 
waiting-room, there was fastened to the wall a con- 
tribution-box for the benefit of sufferers from a 
recent flood. 

“There was not a soul there; nobody saw me or 
knew my name, and I went and ‘drop 9ed a five-dollar 
gold piece into the box and slipped away unseen, 
unknown. 

“Now, sir, what I contend is that my secret offer. 
ing was a more meritorious one, intrinsically con- 
sidered, than if it had been made on a public | sub- 
scription list, with a loud flourish of trumpets.” 

“You are quite right,’’ said one of his hearers 
“That was genuine modest charity, and I don’t 
wonder that you brag of it.”— Wasp. 


ers 
AN IMPRESSION. 


Schoolmasters and others sometimes receive an- 
swers which, in themselves, are perfectly correct, 
and yet are not at all what is expected or desired. 


A celebrated American college president was con- 
ducting a lesson in mental philosophy. “Ah, young 
gentlemen, I have an impression,” said he, as he 
touched his head with his orefinger. “Can you tell 
me what an impression is?” 

No answer. 

“What? No one knows? Nobody can tell me 
what an impression is?” exclaimed the doctor, look- 
ing up and down the class. 

“I know,” said one of the young men. “An im- 
pression is a dent in a soft place.” 





Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv 











EGGS for hatching from the finest Imperial Pekins, 
$1.00 per dozen. Everett 1. Nye, Wellfleet, Mass, 


OO Eize Fine Imported Embossed Se rap Pictures only 10c. 
Geo. Falkenstein, 1920 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa, 


STAMPS Agents wanted to sell approval « sheets on 
com.25 per ct. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass,. 
$5 4. A DAY at home selling the Nickel Tidy Hol- 


der, Ly atsight. Sample mailed for 16 cents in 
2-cent stamps. W. Hasselbach, ox A 51, Sandusky, Ohio, 


ics mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FREI Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. +Quiney, Tit, 


Paying’ Thing for Agents is our ‘Photograph 
Record Picture. Agents wanted, 
Terme. extra liberal. Address, C. P. Co 


& Co., 325 State St., Chicago. Mention ComPANION. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION CONSTIPATION end SICK 
E. Cause and Treatment, Send rd 
pamp a e: ™ A. H. Graham, L 


LAFAYETTE | COLLEGE, 


Four Courses. — bb Ri Ser Catalogue, ap- 
ply to J. H. M. KNOX, D. D., LL. D., President. 
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to $8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
$5! Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


= REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it. 


Sold Everywhere (By mail, 15c.)} 
715 Washington St., Boston. 


OUR COLLEGE BOYS’ SONGS 


A new collection of bright, rollicking College Songs 
which every boy and girl in America should have. 
Words, Music and Piano ac a to each song. 
Mailed’ to any address on receipt of 50 cts. Catalogue 
of 20,000 music and hook public: ations sent free. Address, 

THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, 1. 


SEND YOUR MAME ceca ioe 














to save Hal: 09 page 
Batalogue, a aoe sare mheé Great Republic of North 
dmorien, reachin: a) the North Pole to the Easater with 
IN TONS et allthe COUNTRIES ~ tothe 


it Section for Serriens, 
cals 1eents. Address °THR WESTERN WORLD, CHICAGO, ILke 


ESTERBRODKS FALCON PEN, No. 048. 
———_ THE 


UNIVERSAL 
FAVORITE. 


ross for 25 cents in stamps. 
& CO., 26 John St., New York. 


















FARGO'S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 44 minute. 

Made in 4¢ the usual time. 

Put on in +2 the usual time. 

Special =— given one tailor in 
every tow 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


























The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, , Crna or 
grocer hasn’t “The Nadjy’ 

— can get five samples as 
arge as this advertisement by 
p soning your address and 


three two-cent stamps to 
H. “D. 3MITH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN L 
T 


Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREM UM 27. 

For full particulars address 

P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 

BEST in the WORLD. 

A NEW Makes SPLENDID =. 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, u 

bleached and white. ha 


I Wi LLE Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
ting. with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, a 


send 10 cents for spool of 

FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address plain, including State. Address. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO. GLASGO, CONN. 


n SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
yy BICYCLE or 
— CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
<j} forprices. Over 400 shop-worn and2d-han 


Cycles. Re airing and ickeling. Bicycles, 
a ctins and Prype. Writers taken in wade. 


ashi Eiko, TES: 
Cc) °' ° OU. 
RUBBER TIRE 46. » 745.00. 25.00 


5.00. 
BICYCLES. ra 40.00. 23.00. 
___Comple lete with saddle-bags and tools. 


Freon BROWN'S 
"GINGER <=" 


imitations are Offered but are homme 



























PENMANSHIP oimsnesstenttruei 


yc yey ee b 
taught at it 1. 
lege, €; Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Anart Estab er 


nd ten cents for na ee and five ~~; > a | 


to CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N 
TAMPS, 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 





Mexico, Persia, Bosnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- | 


dor, Bulgaria, Br. N. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexic o, 
gapan, Turkey, &c., 10c. Lar 4 new oe ayo Price-list 





gents wanted a' y cen issi 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bo. on I ‘Street, ‘St. Louis, Mo. | 
RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ SEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c, 19 Murray St., N.¥. 


___ 3 Samples of Sorap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 43 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 43°2rie2 Colors 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
roz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 





he celebrated Eureka Spool Se Art Embroidery and | 


Knitting Silks. Eureka 8: Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


REELY’S 16-tt Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
® [By mail 1 mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


at once, every where, an “Agent, 
manor Toman. Profitable bus- 
iness. Liberal Pa All time 
nets Bee ooee cory. 8 S estas inducement to TEACHERS 
S' for Summer. Give references. 


at ] 1. WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


CORSETS 


Featherbone 
ft, pliable, and ee pons bee ng The 
et ever made. sk your dealer for them. 


WONDERFUL RESULTS ‘ic'ias'byse tor 

tton. Turkey Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, 
beter Wine and Brown. 
10 cents; 1-2 dozen samples, 40 cents. Agents wanted. 
W. CUSHING & CO., FOXCROFT, MAINE 


ANTS .& oyeTen $ 
$13 259 9, $28. 


Samples free. mg’ Suits, $4 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whi Ly oo 

















MIN ; S International Mineral Cabinets, 50 


specimens from Asi 
Africa, Mexico, South America, Canada, e-a “4 


polished hard wood cabinet, $1.75; 25 i. pec., $1; by A 
age post, pre-paid. Immense stock Minerals, Cata- 
logue free. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS and 8TO 


EUVODINE NE pease sete Tee 





H | LL’ MANUAL, #2s.Srez* 
= Agent, or write Danks 


quickest and ry rest; Aspec specter 
Sesprerone 108 HEL & UO co., Philada: 

Standard in Social pa Business 

oar parse sales. For prices ask 
&Turner, Hill Standard Book Ce., 103 State St., 
Chicago, who wish to employ a few more good salesmen. 








ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
iy new ELASTIC 
RUSS has a Pad different 
ys all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
« the body while the ball in the 
up presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
he finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night. 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eggleston s Co., Chicago, Jil. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


ee 
The Vacuum Tipped Arrow 


with Gun or Pistol and Target for 
sai —o | AMUSEMENT. 

ie by_all dealers. 
M fled fo Be oy 
Malet fon cone EUASTIS. ww Wostou Maes? 


THE ONLY GENI 
ss THE ONL SENUINE 


UNE 
wood, 















VatLED for CEMENTING 
ns, paper, leather, &c. Always F Pacey 
strongest A 


ea 


ussiaCement Co. ,sunvicscnane 
pCHI Nc 
Side sBacie 


Aching Sides and Back ip, Kidney and 
Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Selatle. Sharp ta Weaken- 
ing Pains, relieved in one minute by t 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strength- 
ening plaster. 25 cts.;5 for $l. At druggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FIRE-PROOF TEAPOT GIVEN FREE 

‘o each person sending us $2.00 | 
for 3 pounds of our Choicest New 
Crop Teas. Price, 80 cents per 
pound, 70 cents wholesale, 

One pound sample sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

Get a club of 10 Orders. 
A Teapot and 3 pounds of 
the same Tea will be sent 
to you as a premium, 

Send for price-list of Teas and 
premiums. Mention Companion, 


Value, $1.00 Amy THE FORMOSA, 


Importers of fine Teas and Japanese Ware, 

















State St., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted. 


COMPANION. 


MAY 9, 1889. 





ARBLESS HOOKS. Ali sizes, No. 4to 10. Made 
of music wire. No spitting out. No 
—— landing every bite. 7 Ley 
25c. it 







5, 30c. per doz. post-paid 
English Spring Steel Bass Hooks, 0c. 
doz. 

HOOKS for 


pike or bass, lic. ; 
rubber minnows, 
50c.; trout flies, 75c. doz. best; 75 %. 7 linen line, 

- paeor Chinese grass line, 75 ft. reel, 
35e. post-paid. Free list of Cutlery ra Fishing Tackle. 

MAHER & GROSH, 44 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 
ACCENTS WANTED 
; DAISY 


ery Pillow Sham Holder 


pon Large Profits. Circulars free, 


\ 2 RISE. 










Ri 
WwW. B, yOTP Cani CO., 182 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
AND CAMES, 


A Book that is needed in every house, contains 356 large 
pages, over 8,000 illustrations, beautiful lithograph | 
covers and insets. It is the largest, most complete, and 
prettiest book ever published, witli prices complete on 
all out and indoor games, novelties To introduce it 
we will send it to any address for the next six months 
for one-fourt its 1, by mail, postage paid a cts. 
K & SNYDER, 468 Nassau Sirdet, N.Y 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing - paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them send 
- —e  two-cent stamps for our 
plete samples of paper 
f representing over 250 vari- 
nh 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. bay we eect EOP: the Ib. 
Express often cheaper.'49 to 51 F Dehn ieee, Boston. 


THE “BOY’S COMPANION” TRICYCLE, 
suitable for Boys 3 to 12 years of age. ~ 
will last for years, as the saddle has an 
adjustment of 5 inches, only two bolts 
to be loosened to adjust it to rider. 
Write for illustrated circu- 
lar and C prices, and 
state inside measure of leg. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT to 
introduce these goods. “gen 
Wanted. | Address, Boy’ 

poo Bor a, Tricycle 

P. O. Box 207, Canton, Ohio. 


Puree 


WAIST 


The Best Waist ever made for 


Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


For full particulars see large ad- 
vertisement in Thanksgiving number 
for 1888, and COMPANION = May 2, 
pase 239, or address Geo. Frost & 

'0., 31 Bedford St., KW By "Mass. 


TO YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Readers and Subscribers. 


When renewing your subscription to YoutnH’s Com- 
PANION, you can obtain for one year both it and that 
splendidty illustrated new Magazine, ** The Lye ge 
(at its price the brightest, most varied and best edited 
of the azines, says he New York Times), Wy sendin 
$2.75 to The Cosmopolitan, 363 Fifth Avenue ew Yor! 
City. Regular price of both, $4.15. Price, 05 cents per 
number, Send loc. for sample copy mM mention this adv. 


QD 






































BICYCLE! 


e Victor Junior is the 
best! built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
ae! L. h —. 


\S 


iN 


HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES il 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
eare from selected stock and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 









Patented jr Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your Vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
spring. or 63 cents for ‘spring, and 
we will send, pent, by mail. 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


2 COCO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
AVOID THE HEAT OF SUMMER 


by using a Vapor Stove. = a 
Costs less than 34 cent an _ 
hour. W ashing, ironing 
and baking done better 
and more rapidly than on 
any cook stove. Just as 
efficient as the largest 
range. Send for cata- 
logue and terms. 


National Vanor Stove & Manufacturing Co., 


Successors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
1118 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
3" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 




















ott af 
—— 











and 











learn all , * it 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


_— Boston, Mass. 





INSTRUMENTS 


Conceded by the lo 
ba to be unequaled on either Pandang Lang th 
0 


unded {842 at Manchester, England. Catalogue 
free. LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Sole Agts. for the U.S. 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


Every Man and Boy should 
have one. They go under the Col- 
lar and keep the Collar and Front of 
Coat in perfect — without button- 
ing or ome, Ss pplied ed and removed 
instantly. Lasts a ifetime. 1,500,000 








in use. 15 conte ost-paid. L- 
LOCK CO AT OLLA SPRING 
ao a ious, Boston, 





VICTOR 
RECLINING CHAIR 
Best Reclining Chair 
forParlorortinvalids 
in the Market 








Price 315. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


The Queen of Fabrics. 


SILK WARP 


HENRIETTAS, 


IN COLORS. 

> Through the soft tints of the Wool 

shine the bloom and brilliancy of 

the Silk. $1.00 per yard. Sam- 
les sent post free to any address 
y 


Jordan, Marsh & (Co., 


Boston, Mass. 

















BABY COACHES: 


Over 100 different desi ne. 
Our Patent Automatic Grane’ 
50 We make the 


Reclining, 





aie: 
a DES 
liv ery. nd stamp for Catalogue, and 


LUE RG MFG. CO. dete Sods von wish it for 


St., Phila., Pa 















e® FoR. 
BEAUTYo POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OboR WHEN HEATED. 





























Cie 





wanna 








